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HE Moniteur published on Thursday a document which is 
called in England M. Fould’s budget. It is nothing of the 
kind, being only M. Fould’s report upon the general financial 
position of the Empire and the state of the floating debt. As 
such, it is unfavourable. There was in 1862 a deficit of 
1,280,000/., and in 1863 there will be one of 1,720,000/. Adding 
these deficits to those of previous years, we have a floating debt 
of 38,880,000/., or rather more than five months’ expenditure of 
France. M. Fould considers this too much, and proposes to fund 
12,000,000/. of this debt, raising a loan of that amount in Consols 
to pay off the treasury notes. ‘The statement, though not pleasant, 
is not very alarming, France keeping her floating debts always at 
a very high figure, and the twelve millions raised will be almost 
immediately returned on the capitalists’ hands in the shape of bonds 
paid off. ‘The idea popular in England that the loan will prevent 
intervention for Poland seems unfounded. Napoleon, the day the 
bonds are paid off, can issue them again, and so obtain twelve 
millions for war without the necessity of asking for money till he 
has won a battle, when any sum will be cheerfully given. 


The cause of the deficits for 1862-1863 is said to be mainly 
the Mexican expedition, which has cost 8,000,000/. already, and 
the news from that country is by no means re-assuring. The 
Mexicans are disgusted by the amount of power allowed to the 
Bishops, who are trying to resume the Church lands, and General 
Bazaine finds it necessary to set out with a great part of his army 
on an expedition/agaimst Juarez, As Juarez can run away) very 
fast, the French General must either return without accomplishing 
anything, or be lured further and further from his communica- 
tions at the risk of a serious disaster. Already there is talk in 
Paris, probably exaggerated, of demands for reinforcements to the 
number of 20,000 men, and the military journals are rather too 
silent about hospital returns. 


London was saddened on Saturday by a telegram, dated 16th 
November, announcing the imminent death of Lord Elgin, the 
Viceroy of India. His Lordship left England subject to a disease 
of the heart, and over-exertion in climbing a mountain 13,000 
feet high brought on.an attack so severe that the provisional 
Governor-General, Sir W. Denison, was sammoned frém Madras, 
and Lord Elgin forwarded home his resignation, No news of his 
death has been received, but on 17th November it was “daily 
expected.” Lord Elgin has not yet been a very striking Viceroy, but 
his career in Canada and China showed him to be a man of much 
decision and a judgment above the average of Colonial governors. 


The death of Lord Elgin will be a loss to Great Britain, but India 
will have compensation. The man of all men alive best quali- 
fied to govern the empire has been set to do it. Stirred into 
promptitude ct once by the event, and by a disaster on the north- 
west frontier, where ‘five offiéers and’ sixty mheénthave leew lost in an 
ambuscade, the Ministry on Monday appoiuted Sir John Lawrence 
Viceroy. The selection has been received with a shout of pleased 
surprise, which testifies at once to Sir John’s personal merit and to 
the public belief in the strength of Whig exclusiveness. Sir John 
is beyond the charmed circle, had not even married a daughter o1t 
of the Whig houses, and people had given him up as a power 
always to be kept in reserve. His appointment will be felt through- 
out India as a tribute to the character of the Services, and will, for 


one thing, postpone the inevitable Sikh mutiny for at least another 


‘five years! SirVOAn sails, it is reported, on the 10th inst.,—confidence 


in Sir William Denison being a very limited quantity,—but we 
trust before he leaves England he will have beem made a Peer. 
When a man has to rule the caste among whom he has passed his 
life, every atom of social weight tells heavily on his side. 


The latest intelligence from America, which extends to Novem- 
ber 21st, is on the whole unfavourable to the Federals General 
Burnside, attacked by Longstreet and a greatly superior army, has 
been driven in upon Knoxville, with the loss of three or four hun- 
dred men, and is there besieged. . He reports to Washington that 
he considers his position impregnable, but it is obvious that unless 
General Grant can by a flank attack make a diversion in his favour, 
he runs considerable risk of being compellel to surrender or to 
cut his way through a superior force. On the other hand, General 
Banks has at length landed in Texas, and oecupied Brownsville, 
on the Rio Grande, which the Confederates burnt as they retired, 
in spite of the protests of its inhabitants, A report is mentioned 
of some assistance offered by the Northern General to an agent of 
Juarez in Matamoras, but it is almost unintelligible. The proba- 
bility seems to be that Confederates have crossed the river, and 
are trying to compel the Mexican city to declare for the French, 
who once established in Matamoras might come into collision with 
General Banks’ army, 





There has been another division in the Hebdomadal Board at 
Oxford, on the question of paying Professor Jowett for his 
labours as Professor of Greek. ‘The division was equal, but as 
there is no provision for a casting vote, the motion to remunerate 
the Professor in some decent proportion to his work was again 
lost. On the side of keeping down the professional wages of that 
functionary to the minimum rate, we note, of course, Dr. Pusey ; 
Mr. Mansel, who takes the technical ground of refusing to endow 
a “ Regius ” professorship ; and also the Master of Pembroke, Dr. 
Jeune, who has hitherto been amongst Mr. Jowett’s supporters, 
but who now hedges against the Liberals. Mr. Mansel is 
singularly fortunate in discovering “technical grounds” on 
which to oppose the Liberal party ; which he alsodid last summer, 
when he resisted conferring the degree of D.C.L. on Mr. 
Kingsley on some narrow technical plea. It is strictly in accord- 
anct with his patronage of the new society to prevent the “ un- 
settling of young men’s minds on theological subjects.” If you 
could but steadily repress the Liberals, and also, by finding petty 
reasons for doing so, evade discussing their case on its merits, you 
would reap all the advantages of material victory, while avoiding 
the very “ unsettling” ignominy of intellectual defeat. 


The Chair of Ecclesiastical History at Oxford has been given to 
the Rev. W. W. Shirley, son of the late Bishop of Sodor and Man. 
Mr. Shirley has been scholar, fellow, and tutor of Wadham Col- 
lege. He took a first class in mathematics in 1851, but was pre- 
vented by ill-health from taking honours in classics. For the last 
ten years Mr. Shirley has worked at history, especially the Church 
history of the Middle Ages. He has edited the Fasciculi Zizanio- 
rum, a collection of tracts and documents on the Wycliffe contro- 
versy, and the first volume of a collection of Royal Letters from 
the reign of Henry III., both of which are among the most valu- 
able and scholarly productions of the Record Commission. Mr. 
Shirley was appointed Modern History Examiner in 1861, and a 
select preacher in 1862. He belongs, we believe, to the Arnoldite 
or Liberal section of the Low Church School of Theology. The 
appointment is a fair one, though not the best that could be made. 


The sudden rise in the rate of discount at the Bank, which has 
gone up this week from 6 to 8 per cent., and is likely to rise 
to 10 almost immediately, has created a good deal of theoretic 
interest amongst political economists. This rise was explained last 
week with great ability and a command of lucid practical illustra- 
tions, which only one English writer on these subjects possesses, in 








ovr contemporary the Economist, as a cumulative effect pro- 
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duced by the great rise in the price of raw cotton grown | 
in those Oriental countries which expect to be paid in 
bullion, at a time when, the Lancashire cotton manufacture 
excepted, European commerce is purlicularly prosperous. The 
last consideration may seem paradoxical to non-economical 
readers, but its force consists, of course, in the far greater 
number of retail transactions, the far larger sum wanted for the 
payment of wages, and the greater power of hoarding given to 
the prosperous peasant, after a good harvest than can exist after a | 
bad one. The bad harvest, which produces a corn drain of bullion, 
tends to slacken commerce generally, and to impoverish the 
peasantry of Europe; hence a large bullion reserve is then soon 
returned to the banks, which is now drawn from them for wages 
and for currency. The Economist holds on very strong grounds 
that this cotton drain of bullion must continue, as the cost of 
next year's cotton (for 1864), which he estimates at 68,000,000/., 
will be far larger than the cost of this year’s, which he estimates at 
52,500,000/. Messrs. Neill and Brothers, in their recent circular, 
go far beyond our contemporary’s moderate estimate for next year, 
putting it at about 88,500,000/., or, at least, 36,000,0002. more 
than that of this year. But this is on the not very probable | 
hypothesis that the price of cotton does not fall below its present 
rate with the increased supply expected. 


The rise in the rate of discount and other causes have produced 
” securities on the Stock | 
So 


a perfect panic in the * speculative 
Exchange, Mexican and Greek bonds sinking every day. 
sensitive became the market that a letter from M. Stephanos 
Xenos, containing an assertion from some unknown person in 
Athens that the Greeks did not intend even to propose a compo- 
sition, sent those bonds down 4 per cent. There has been no | 
confirmation of the statement, which is, in itself, exceedingly im- 
probable. The Greeks must have railways, and Count Sponneck 
is too good a financier not to know that unless Greece recovers her 
credit, the railways, if contracted for at all, will only be built upon | 
the most ruinous terms. Nobody ever expects Greeks to pay any- 
thing they can help, but in this case brains are as good as honesty, 
and repudiation involves as much loss of money as morals. 





Another Confederate cruiser has escaped from a British port, in 
spite of all the efforts of Government. The Admiralty had ordered | 
the Victor, a six-gun screw steamer of 859 tons, to be sold, and | 
she was purchased for the China trade, rechristened the Scylla, | 
and repaired in Chatham Dockyard. Some suspicion having been | 
excited, the Government sent orders to stop her, but she had | 
stolen away before they arrived, actually carrying off in her hurry | 
a number of dockyard workmen. She made for Calais, where she 
hoisted the Confederate flag, and was seized by the French autho- | 
rities, but subsequently released, under express orders from Paris. | 
The incident is a most annoying one, and it will, we fear, be 
necessary to teach officers in our ports, by a few summary dis- | 
missals, that their business is to obey orders, and not to consider 
foreign political questions. ‘There is a want of willingness in some 
of them which hampers Earl Russell at every turn. 


Mr. Ward Beecher has returned to New York, and has made a 
speech which will set him right with many who disapproved the | 
tone of his speeches in England. Ue speaks of this country | 
and its people in terms not very consistent with the concealed | 
hostility every American is supposed to entertain. ‘ Let me say | 
that when at last I struck the shore of England again, although I 
had received displeasure when I was there in the fore part of | 
summer, I breathed freer, and said, ‘ After all, thank God for | 
England ;—(applause)—for there is, with their rugged faults, | 
with their wrong-headedness, with the many things that just at 
this crisis offend us in their national character, not that which is, | 
as among the French and many Continental nations—not that | 
which is so prepossessing, so polished—in England ; but there, after | 
all; is a foundation of truth and of manliness in their national 
character.” 





A numerously attended meeting of the Bar was held on Wed- | 
nesday last in the hall of Lincoln’s Inn to consider the present | 
systein of law reporting. The Attorney-General was in the chair, 
and two resolutions, respectively moved aud seconded by Mr. | 
Daniel, Q.C., and Sir Hngh Cairns, Sir Fitzroy Kelly, and Mr. | 
Malins, Q.C., declared that the system required amendment, and 
that a committee of nine leaders and twelve juniors should consider 
the subject, and report to a future meeting. Considerable oppo- | 
sition, however, manifested itself, and Mr. Denman, M.P., Q.C., 
was added to the committee, seemingly as a representative of the 


malcontents. What is wanted is that a really authoritative | 


report of all the decisions in all the courts should be pub- 
lished at a price not exceeding 4/. a year, so that every report 
shall be published within a month of the decision. If this result 


‘can be obtained it will, no doubt, be a public benefit, and we shall 


look with interest for the report of the committee. 


Miss F. P. Cobbe sends us a complete refutation of a libel on 
her friend the Roman sculptor,—or sculptress, perhaps we should 
say,—Miss Hosmer, which has appeared in some English papers, to 
the effect that her statue of  Zenobia” was not her own work. Not 
only has Miss Cobbe direct personal knowledge of the false- 
hood of this assertion, but she sends us the very words of Miss 
Hozmer’s master, the great English sculptor Gibson, which are 
as follows :—‘* Finding that my pupil, Miss Hosmer’s, progress in 
her art begins to agitate some rivals of the male sex, as proved by 
the following malicious words printed in the Art Journal :— 
** Zenobia,” said to be by Miss ITosmer, but really executed by an 
Italian workman in Rome,’ I feel it is but justice on my part to 
state that Miss Hosmer became my pupil on her arrival at Rome 
from America. I soon found that she had uncommon talents. 
She studied under my own eyes for seven years, modelling from the 
antique and her own original works from the living models. The 
first report of her ‘“* Zenobia ” was that it was the work of Mr. 
Gibson ; afterwards that it was by a Roman workman. So far it is 
true that it was built up by my man from her own original small 
model, according to the practice of our profession, the long study 
and finishing is by herself, like every other sculptor. If Miss 
I{osmer’s works were the productions of other artists and not her 
own, there would be in my studio two impostors, Miss Hosmer and 
myself.—Joun Gipson, R.A., Rome, November, i863.” This is 
final. 

Imagine the Common Council setting an example to all the 
municipalities in England! They have done it, however, having 
voted 20,0001. for the erection of buildings in Victoria Street for 
the labouring poor. ‘The houses are to be built on Mr. Waterlow’s 
plan, and, therefore, remunerative to the City, and if the scheme 
succeeds, the vote may be renewed and extended till a perceptible 
addition has been made to the comfort of working men. ‘The vote 
is the most creditable one passed in the City for years, and if the 
Corporation will only tread that path boldly, they will soon be 
beyond the reach of any Home Secretary whatever. 


The Crawley trial drags on, but the case for the prosecution has 
very nearly closed. ‘The procedure is as absurd as ever, but the 
evidence of the week is decidedly in favour of the accused. It 
disposes, at all events, of the charge of outrage on Mrs. Lilley, the 
sentry having been always posted outside her room. Those who 
attacked Mr. Hughes as “ impulsive,” in asking that the public 
should not come to an impulsive decision, may yet have cause to 


| reconsider their somewhat premature verdict. The original and 


true grievance, the illegal arrest of Serjeant-Major Lilley without 


' a charge, is not, it must be remembered, under trial. 


Mr. Wyld is publishing a plan of Kagosima, which shows that 
the fire on the batteries did necessarily endanger the town. The 


| following extracts, however, from letters from officers in the fleet, 


published in the Japan Commercial News, seem to indicate clearly 
a design of destroying the place :—*‘Shortly after this, most of 
the batteries having ceased firing, all the ships hauled off except 
the Racehorse, which got ashore immediately under one of their 
batteries, which fortunately for her was deserted; the Argus and 
Coquette went to her assistance, and continued firing on the 
town and the battery to the left of it. The Racehorse floated off 
about half-past five ; the Coquette and Havock continued shelling 
the town until dark. ‘The town took fire shortly after the 
engagement commenced, and, as a matter of course, burnt 
furiously. . . . . At half-past two p.m. the fleet weighed again, 
and proceeding under slow speed, commenced shelling the batteries 
and town as we passed them at long ranges. Not more than 
twenty shots were fired by the former, all of which fell harmless.” 


The Schleswig-Holstein affair has advanced a step during the 
week, the Prussian Government having explained its ground. In 
the debate on the resolution moved by Herr Virchow, Herr Bis- 
mark stated that his Government held themselves bound to observe 


| the treaty of May 8th, 1852, provided Denmark fulfilled “ those 


preceding engagements which stand in inseparable mutual con- 
nection with the Treaty of London.” This means that if Denmark 
recalls the patent uniting Schleswig to the monarchy, Prussia will 
keep the treaty; if not, not. The condition is perfectly unjusti- 
fiable, for the treaty contains no condition of any sort. Prussia 
has the right, of course, if she chooses, to make the absorption of 
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Schleswig ground of war, as tending to make Danish power danger- 
ously great ; but she must either recognize King Christian as Duke 
of Holstein, or stand convicted of a departure from her own explicit 
engagement only eleven years old. The Western Powers, we 
suspect, will not be content with any subterfuge. It is just possible 
that Herr Bismark may have stood in awe of the Chamber, which 
has voted a resolution declaring the rights of Duke Frederick by 
231 to 63: but his words read as if they expressed his own ardent 
desire to break the treaty engagement. 


Manchester is greatly excited by one of the oddest acts of official 
tyranny we ever remember to have seen recorded. There is a place 
near the city known as Alderley Edge, which has grown into a 
kind of suburb for the wealthier citizens. It was prospering quietly 
enough, when suddenly all its letters were seized, carried to Congle- 
ton, and there re-directed to ‘‘Chorley,” the new postal name 
ordered by the Postmaster-General. The unlucky inhabitants 
protested that the place had been called Alderley Edge since the 
Conquest, but without effect. The Postmaster-General is Lord 
Stanley of Alderley, and, according to Manchester belief, he is 
determined that his lordly name shall not be borne by a thriving 
colony of vulgar villas which do not belong to him. 
seems incredible, but it is repeated in shoals of letters from the 
inhabitants of the place unlucky enough to possess a name which 
Lord Stanley wants to keep exclusively to his own property. 
Is there no right of action against the Postmaster-General as a 
common carrier ? 


On Thursday the first train passed over the new bridge at 
Hungerford into the Charing Cross Station, and it is hoped that 
the line will be opened to the public by the end of the year. ‘The 
branch from London Bridge to Cannon Street is also in course of 


construction, and, when completed, the entire undertaking will | 


have cost little less than 1,090/. per yard. ‘The completion of the 
remaining bridge and station in Cannon Street will prove a great 
public benefit, if, as is promised, it reduces the transit between 
Charing Cross and the City from half an hour to less than ten 
minutes. 





It is said that fifty-four years constitute a complete cycle for the 


prevailing winds, and that in each such cycle there are three periods 
(each four years in duration) of deficiency of east wind, and the 
same number of periods of excess of east wind, and similarly, also, 
of deficiency and excess of west wind,—the periods of mere 
deficiency of east wind being apparently counted] as distinct from 
those of excess of west wind. ‘Thus, we are told, that 1806-1809 
inclusive was a quadrennial period of excess of west wind, and 
that the fifty-four year cycle having elapsed, 1860-1863 inclusive 
has, in strict accordance with the rule, been also marked by excess 
of west wind. 
Year's Day, 1864, into a period of excess of east wind, when the 
winters will be cold, dry, and calm, and the springs horrible with 
blighting east winds. If this be true, it would account for the 
west wind enjoying his last month of supremacy with such brutal 
violence as he displayed on Wednesday and Thursday last. And 
Christmas Day, it is predicted, is to be equally boisterous. Never- 
theless, if the prophet be true, we shall be regretting the expiration 
of his reign before April. 


Mr. Frank Buckland is making the most desperate efforts to get 
a live porpoise in the Zoological Gardens, but the creatures are 
apt to expire a few minutes after their arrival at their destination. 
Mr. Buckland recently received a summons to take charge of a 
live porpoise at Folkestone, and brought him to London by 
express train, not in the tank, because water won't travel 
express without splashing down the porpoise’s blow-hole and 
choking him, but in a fish-box, with sea-water and a sponge near. 
Mr. Buckland gave him the most tender attention, dabbing the 
beast’s nose and body with a wet sponge all up the line. 
The porpoise appeared to like the fast travelling except in 
the tunnels, when the steam and smoke made him snap and 
sneeze, and probably induced, in his weak state, a serious 
diphtheric affection of the throat. For, when he arrived, he could 
not swallow,and Mr. Frank Buckland kindly assisting him by poking 
a herring whole down his throat, the porpoise rejected it, and then 
gave up the ghost. We do not wonder. If Mr. Buekland, in a 
weak state, were treated for diphtheria by having a mutton chop 
thrust bodily down his throat, he would, probably, act like the 
porpoise, or else die of the subsequent} nightmare. We would 
suggest that the porpoise should be towed round the coast and up the 
‘Thames in any future attempt of the kind. They clearly don't 
appreciate railways and tunnels. 


The story 


If this law be true, we are to emerge, on New | 


| Mr. Spence, of Liverpool, made an effort last week in Glasgow 


to get up a public enthusiasm for the South, but he had nothing 


original to say for his cause beyond the somewhat ingenious 
suggestion that, ‘there was not a word in the Southern Con- 


stitution to prevent any State freeing its slaves to-morrow and 
remaining a member as before,—not one word in it to prevent the 
whole from emancipating and existing happily under the Consti- 
tution of which they were told slavery was the corner -stone.” 
| Certainly not ; nor is there a word in our Constitution to prevent 
ourenslaving to-morrow all the ten-pound householders, or to prevent 
our living unhappily under that Constitution of whic!) we are 
wont to say freedom is the corner-stone. Mr. Spence, probably, 
knows that it is needless to insert formal obligations which no one 
| dreams of resisting, and in the South slavery is axiomatic—the con- 
dition of both State and Confederate life. It is not a popular 
cause, and Mr, Spence had better try to work it in small 
*‘influential committees,” as Mr. Beresford Hope has done. Even 
in his own meeting a very large minority were violently opposed to 
him, and Mr. Blackburn, M.P. for Stirlingshire (a Conservative), 
wrote to express himself in favour of strict neutrality, and to inti- 
mate a personal bias to the Northern side. 





The drain of bullion having continued, the Directors of the 
Bank of England have advanced their minimum quotation for 
money to 8 per cent., and declined making advances upon Govern- 
| ment securities under 9. In the open market capital is moderately 
abundant; but the lowest rate for the best paper in Lombard 
| Street and at the large discount houses is 7} per cent. The Joint 
Stock Banks are giving 5 per cent. for money at call, and from 5 
to 5} per cent. if with with seven days’ notice of withdrawal. 
The bullion in the Bank of England is now reduced to 
13,048,475/. 


Very little silver has been shipped to the East this week ; but 
; some large supplies of gold have been forwarded to Egypt and the 


Continent. The aggregate imports have amounted to about 
600.0001, 


The Council for India have disposed of 500,000/. in bills on the 
| Various Presidencies, at former rates. ‘The applications within the 
limits amounted to 1,700,000/. 


The statement of M. Stephanos Xenos, to the effect that the 
present Greek Government intend to disregard the debt of 1824-5, 
| has created a panic in the market for Greek bonds, and a heavy fall 
| has taken place in prices, business having been done as low as 25 
and 247. All other foreign securities have ruled heavy, and 
| the quotations show a reduction of from 2 to 3 per cent. from 
| last week. The Confederate loan has been done at 50. Railway 
| shares have declined in price, but the market yesterday was some- 
| what firmer. ‘The first train passed over the Charing Cross Rail- 
! way on Tuesday last. 


| The interest on Exchequer Bills has been advanced } per cent. 
| 
| 


Home securities have been depreciated in value during the week. 
| On Saturday last Consols officially closed at 924 cum div. for 
| money, and 914 ex div. for account. On Thursday the price for 
| money was as low as 90 ex div. Yesterday's closing rates were as 
follows :—Consols for money, 903 }; for account, 903 91. 





| Subjoined is a table showing the week’s fall in the value of the 
leading Foreign Securities :— 
| | Friday, Nov. 27.| Friday, Dec. 4. 
303 26 


| Greek ee ee oe oe “e ) 64 
} Do. Coupons .. a ee ee - ll 
| Mexican oe ee ee ee oe 37 33 
} Spauish Passive «. os ee oe 34 32 
| Do. Certificates ee oo ee 13 15 
| Turkish 6 per Ceuts., 1858.. ee oe 4 69 
“ > gle «) -< 70 69 
| »  Consolidés.. on ee pe 47 44 


| In the following table is a comparison of yesterday's closing 
| prices of the leading British Railways, with the latest quotations 








of Friday week :— 
Friday, No. 27. | Friday, Dec, 4. 

Caledonian ee ee oe oe 118 il? 
Great Eastern ee oe oe ee 49 49 
Great Northern .. ee ee ee 127 126 
Great Western.. .. ee 20 oe 64 63; 
Lancashire and Yorkshire ee ee 108 108 
London and Brighton os ee ee 110 109 
London and North Westera ee ee 1045 1014 
London, Chatham,and Dover .. ee 45 45 
Midland * ae ee oe es 128 127 
North Eastern, Berwick . oe ee 101 lol 

Do. York ee es ee 88: 
West Midland, Oxford .. os ee Cu 0 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE NEW INDIAN VICEROY. 

N selecting Sir John Lawrence as Lord Elgin’s successor 
the Government has broken, and wisely broken, the 
soundest rule of Indian administration. It is from no caprice 
and no jealousy of the Company’s servants, that the highest 
Indian offices, political, military, legal, and ecclesiastical, 
have for fifty years been reserved to men freshly imported 
from England. The Duke of Wellington may have been 
moved by the second feeling when, after the half-batta mutiny, 
he advised that no Company’s servant shouid ever be 
Commander-in-Chief; but her Majesty’s Government were 
not. They were perfectly willing when they found men like 
Lord Metcalfe, to entrust to them the most valuable British 
dependencies; but they abstained from giving them what 
might seem the natural prize of their lives. No Indian was ap- 
pointed Governor-General, or Commander-in-Chief, or Metro- 
politan, or, with an exception more apparent than real, Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court. The Indian officer, however 
able, or distinguished, or well informed, laboured, it was 
justly felt, under two fatal disqualifications. He had 
been bred up among the class whom he was called 
to govern, probably married among them, certainly formed 
friendships and intimacies which, in that great family party 
the Indian administration, were fatal to strict control. If he 


| quired, and there can be little doubt that in the present con- 
| juncture Sir John Lawrence is that man. We do not mean 

simply that he is qualified only by his services, though these 

have been beyond compare. Indian stories are always so 

crowded with details that their drift too often escapes the 

public; but the popular theory about Sir John Lawrence is, 

as a whole, quite true. He did most unquestionably save us 
| from the necessity of having to conquer India. From the 
|moment the Sepoys seized Delhi, to the moment when its 
| fall made civil government once more possible, India was 

cloven in twain, with Lord Canning ruling on one side and 
| Sir John Lawrence upon the other, but with scarcely the 
| faintest means of communication between the two. For three 
‘months, we believe, not an order from Calcutta ever reached the 
|Punjaub. There, however, was Sir John Lawrence, with less 
| than 10,000 effective Europeans, with 50,000 drilled veterans 
in revolt between him and his only possible source of reinforce- 
| ments, with the Afghans threatening him on the West, all lost 
| away to the South, the Khalsa or fighting Sikhs held in order 
only by their personal awe of him, one great Sikh Prince 
_with an army and treasury at disposal, and hosts of small 
chiefs as hostile as mediatized chieftains always are. For 

five months Sir John Lawrence, without help save from 
within, maintained his position, inspired his own Cromwellian 
/energy into his chief subordinates, induced demi-hostile 
princes to guard his communications, hurled two armies 
| successively upon Delhi, for whose fall all Sikhs were watch- 





SSS 


were a nepotist, the machine would probably come to a stand ; ing, bribed the Afghans, raised loans on his own bare word, 
if he were not a nepotist, everybody would believe that he | enlisted the doubtful warrior clan, the Khalsa, whom we had 
was. Sir Charles Metcalfe was pure in patronage, but men | but just settled down to the plough, actually ventured to 
who heard aide-de-camps call the ad interim Governor-General | sanction the Khalsa national rite, ‘‘ the baptism of the sword,”” 
“Charley” across the table, were not predisposed to believe | and when, in September, all seemed unavailing, sent forward 
so. So urgent was the necessity of avoiding this danger | to Delhi his last hundred of reliable troops, and stood amidst 
that a rule was introduced, and is still observed, prohibiting | thirty millions of nearly certain foes confident only that his 


the employment of kinsmen in office in the same county ; 
no native, it was known, would appeal, say from the magis- 
trate to his father-in-law the judge, nor would any native 
Prince resist a Resident whose kinsman sat on the throne. 
Moreover, and the second difficulty was far more important 
than the first, no Indian could ever be made to feel the true 
relation of India towards the British Empire. Imported 
young, and with their minds still immature, the Indian 
civilians regarded India almost as their own land. That 
terrible vastness of scale which is the special feature of every- 
thing on the Indian continent, a vastness no man accustomed 
to Europe can ever fully realize, possessed their imaginations, 
till England seemed to them a necessary but annoying 
appendage to their magnificent empire. To this day, greatly 
as this tone has altered, hundreds of Anglo-Indians cannot 
conceal their contempt for the ‘‘ parochial interests of Great 
Britain ” as compared with the “ Imperial interests of a fifth 
of the human race.” The notion that the smallest English 


innovation affects the character of a race whose daily action | 


will influence the whole future of man never enters their 
heads, and they persistently postpone Imperial interests to 
those of the Presidency in which they liye. They have many 
of them a positive pleasure in tariffs which, as they think, 
protect native muslins.against the English invaders, and re- 
sent expenditure for the Empire, as if England did not relieve 
India of the cost of a foreign policy and maritime defence. 
The feeling is immaterial, or even healthy, in subordinates ; 


_duty had been done. There never was in the whole history of 
| British India such an interval as the fortnight which pre- 
ceded the fall of Delhi,—Northern India was utterly ex- 
| hausted, the Mahrattas were gathering round Lord Elphin- 
stone, and the Sikhs even before Delhi were muttering that 
; the hour for them had arrived. If Delhi did not fall, the 
| Empire would, and it was then that the application was made 
to Sir John to choose between an assault which, had it failed, 
would have been followed by the massacre of every white face 
north of the Nerbudda, and a suspension of the siege. . Lord 
Lyveden is right when he says that Lord Canning had no. 
intention of retreating from before Delhi, wrong when he 
| implies that retreat was out of the question. Lord Canning. 
could send no orders, and did send none; but every purely mili- 
tary reason was against the assault. ‘The responsibility was 
thrown on Sir John, and to his prompt reply it is owing that 
we had not to reconquer India against, instead of witb, the 
Sikhs. He authorized, without legal power, an act of mili- 
tary madness—the storm of a fortified city supposed to be 
defended by twice the besieging ferce and by a hostile popu- 
lation tenfold the assailants’ number, with an army which ten 
minutes’ check would instantly have dissolved. Three days 
| later the tidings, ‘‘ Delhi has fullen,” were flying along that 
| rapid telegraph of successive human voices which so often puz- 
| zles observers in Asia, Bombay was subsiding into its usual 
| discontented calm, the Sepoy army was flying to Rohilcund, the 
| Sikhs as a nation were rallying to the British standard, and 








but England must have some link between the Empire as a Lord Canning was able to write that the neck of the rebel- 
whole and her vast dependency, and that link has been sought | lion was broken before a man had landed to his aid. That 
in Governors-General not bred up in India. The habit of | Sir John had marvellous assistance—Edwardes, who held the 
English statesmanship, moreover, the constant collision amidst | dangerous valley of Peshawur with a garrison his foes 
which English rulers work, if it does not increase mental | could have eaten; Nicholson, in whom England lost that 
power does develop intellectual moderation, and intellec- | boundless source of power, an original General; Mont- 
tual moderation is the one quality Indian statesmen lack. | gomery, who enabled his chief to double himself, is true; but 
They are always for beginning afresh, in preference to im- | then, who saw and selected these men? The first attri- 
proving the old machine, are capable, for example, of octroying | bute of a born ruler is his ability to pick his own tools, 
a new code of procedure, becaiise the old one gives to | and that ability is possessed by Sir John Lawrence in the 
creditors a little too much power. In practice the remedy | highest degree. There was one point, moreover, on which even 
for these defects has worked exceedingly well. The principles | these men could lend him no assistance, for it required a 
of government are everywhere much the same, and a quality always incommunicable. Major Edwardes could have 
succession of “ignorant” servants of the Queen have since | crushed the Sepoys with just as heavy a hand, Nicholson 
the days of Hastings built up, consolidated, and reformed the | might have planned an even more perfect campaign, Mr. 
Empire, for which the Company had the credit. It was Lord Montgomery could infuse into all classes equal zeal and equal 


Wellesley, Sir H. Hardinge, the Marquis of Hastings, and 
Lord Dalhousie, who conquered the martial races of India, 
not the Company; the interlopers who built the trade, not the 


hardihood, but the Sikhs were the true masters of the 
situation, and they looked to ‘‘ Jan Sahib”’ alone, feared him 
only among men, quailed only before the thought of his un- 





old officials ; Lord Dalhousie who founded the Railway scheme, | changeable fortune, and had cholera or over-exertion carried 
not an Indian engineer; Sir Charles Wood, not the Council, | him off—as seemed once only too probable—energy, and 
who carried out the recent re-organization. generalship, and skill in the guidance of men would alike have 
_ The rule was and is a wise one, but the use of such rules | been unavailing. The Sikhs would have conquered India for 
is simply to secure the man best fitted to do the work re- | another race than us. 
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It is not, however, on account of his services that we be- 
lieve this appointment wise. Better pay men for services in 
any coin than governments for which they are unfitted. But 
we believe Sir John Lawrence is, at this juncture, the very 
man to fill his splendid position. ‘The two Indian difficulties 
are at this moment the disturbances on the frontier and the 
necessity of maintaining severer discipline within the new 
Sikh force, and the mere arrival of the Viceroy will probably 
terminate both. The frontier tribes will not face the man 
who for five years kept the bit so strongly within their teeth 
that every raid cost them more than they gained in money as 
well as lives, and Sikhs will distrust the dangerous pro- 
phecies which require for their fulfilment that the ‘ fore- 
head”? of their hero should pass under a cloud. They 
will face English bayonets sooner than his fortune, and 
while they are faithful the disaffected throughout North 
Tndia must perforce remain inactive. That is 
equal in value to a great victory; but Sir John Lawrence 
meets also the requirements of internal administration. 
new organization must be completed by a man on the spot, 
who shall possess the confidence of the advocates both of the 
new and the ancient systems. Sir John Lawrence is himself 
their very point of agreement. A civilian of civilians, he was 
the one man on whom the “settlers”? relied for a compre- 
hension of their claims, and though he never bore a com- 
mission, and maintained haughtily the supremacy of civil 
rule, he was obeyed by generals older than himself. A strong 


governor in the old sense of the word, with a full sense of | 


the necessity of maintaining the absolute power of the 
Government, and fully persuaded that India can as yet be held 
only by the sword, he is, nevertheless, a man who believes in 
justice and progress, in railways, and canals, and free trade, 


in better education and swifter justice, in fresh careers for | 


natives and more ample means of acquiring wealth. Familiar 
with the old ideas, he has, during his residence at home, 
eomprehended those upon whch the Government must now be 
based, and though he resisted the new organization, he will 
now that it is accomplished devote himself to the task of 
making it work more perfectly than the old. 
know him of old as one who right or wrong is, at all events, 
irresistible ; the Europeans will accept at his hands the com- 
promise in which their claims must end; the civilians will feel 
his appointment an omen of a new future for themselves; and 
the army has for years studied his opinion as that of a 
General made by commission higher than the Queen’s. The 
administration, painfully working its way through heaps of the 
débris of rotten systems, needs an accession of force, and Sir 
John Lawrence is to all other rulers what a locomotive is to 
acart. His single temptation will be to crowd the work of a 
life into his term of rule, but the obstacles are so many that 
the only result of this foible will be a slightly swifter advance. 
gt will be steadied by the weight of the train 
vind. 


LORD RUSSELL AS A DESPATCH-WRITER. 
ORD RUSSELL tried his hand somewhat late in life on 
the conduct of our foreign affairs. He has made a few 
great blunders in policy, and one enormous blunder as diplo- 
matic plenipotentiary at Vienna at the close of the Crimean 
war; but he has at least shown one great qualification for the 
post of Foreign Secretary, which bids fair to rescue his name 
from the literary oblivion into which his unsuccessful 
attempts as an author would certainly have plunged it. The 
style of his despatches is unique, indeed it is far superior to 
that of Lord Palmerston in the same position. It is an 





in itself | 


The | 


The natives | 


policy, he has seldom failed to give a very striking and unique 
tone to his State papers, which impresses them on the memory 
long after the occasion on which they were composed has 
become matter of history. Even the curt little admission of 
failure with which he recently closed his unfortunate series of 
remonstrances concerning Poland, conveyed with perfect deco- 
rum an effect of frigid displeasure and undefeated pride that 
almost redeemed, for the moment, to the English reader, the 
sense of humiliation. 

The characteristic flavour of Lord Russell’s despatches con- 
sists in that peculiar short crust of language which somehow 
manages to express both a brittle tone of mind by no means 

‘intellectually malleable to the purposes of others, and yet a 
very distinct appreciation of the pith of his opponent’s mean- 
ing, to which he opposes rather the cold bow of one occupied 
/with matter of much more pith and moment than a direct re- 
futation. The essence of his power as a despatch-writer was 
| anticipated in that letter of his to the Dean of Hereford, in which 
he merely notified to that dignitary his safe receipt of the 
expression of his “ intention to violate the law.” ere is a 
reserve of force and a frigid insouciance about this mode of 
| dealing with an adversary which leaves him nothing to say, 
|—and an adversary who is left nothing to say is seldom in the 
very best mood even for ‘‘ eloquence of deed.” No one living 
can administer a more unanswerable aristocratic snub than 
‘Lord Russell, which gives ground neither for remon- 
strance nor for controversy. The recent correspondence 
with M. Drouyn de Lhuys about the Congress is a 
perfect exercise of this power. The somewhat vague 
‘grandeur of the Imperialist ‘‘idea’’ is first broken short off 
by Lord Russell’s provoking notes of interrogation, and 
then dismissed with a brief intimation of inability ‘‘ to discern 
the likelihood of beneficial consequences,” which practically 
| conveys a certain tone of sarcasm towards the whole project. 
| And yet there is nothing in the correspondence that could 
| fairly be called irony, though the mode of dealing with the 
Emperor's scheme is at first Socratic, and invites M. 
Drouyn de Lhuys to walk straight into about three or four 
distinct pitfalls, in order better to teach Lord Russell’s slow 
mind what he may really hope from this grand possibility. 
‘Lord Russell is perfectly docile; but was ever a docile pupil, 
in his reasonable anxiety to learn, a greater embarrassment to 
his master? ‘‘Some of the modifications which have taken 
place have received the sanction of all the great Powers, and 
now form part of the public law of Europe. Is it proposed to 
give those changes a more general and solemn sanction? Is 
such a work necessary? Will it contribute to the peace of 
Europe? Other portions of the Treaty of Vienna have been 
disregarded or set aside, and the changes thus made de facto 
have not been recognized de jure by all the Powers of Europe. 
Is it proposed to obtain from Powers which have not hitherto 
joined in that recognition a sanction to those changes? Lastly 
come those parts of the Treaty of Vienna which are menaced, 
and upon those portions the most important questions of all 
arise. What is the nature of the proposals to be made on this 
subject by the Emperor Napoleon? In what direction would 
they tend? And, above all, are they, if agreed to by a 
majority of the Powers, to be enforced by arms? When the 
Sovereigns or Ministers of Austria, France, Prussia, Russia, 
and Great Britain met at Verona, in 1823, upon the affairs of 
Spain, the first four of those Powers carried into effect their 
resolutions by means of armed forces, in spite of the protest 
of Great Britain. Is this example to be followed at the present 
Congress, in case of disagreement?” 
| And when M. Drouyn de Lhuys attempted a diversion 








original style without being in any sense a literary style, and | from this unpleasant little catechism by means of a catecheti- 
contrasts very curiously, for example, with the bookish | cal counter-irritant, in which he asked Lord Russell whether a 
despatches of M. Drouyn de Lhuys. His very first performance | long list of European dangers were to be left to ferment into 
in this way, which was, we think, the continuance under Lord | gteat wars without any attempt to remove them, Lord Russell 
Aberdeen’s Government in 1863 of the secret correspondence replied by repeating all the questions after him like a good 
with Russia begun by Lord Clarendon, gave promise of the ‘child, admitting their urgency and difficulty, but simply beg- 
peculiar success in this direction which he has since attained. | ging permission to add one or two more,—for example, ‘ Is 
Tn actual policy, no doubt many of our Foreign Ministers have |® general Congress of European States likely to furnish a 
shown as much sagacity, while some have shown more wariness. | peaceful solution to the various matters in dispute ?” and with 
Lord Russell's despatch of October, 1860, approving Cavour's | regard to Schleswig-Holstein, if one treaty made ten years 
bold intervention in the affairs of the South, was couched in | ago between six European Powers closely interested in the 
needlessly vague and general terms, well nigh repudiating that | matter seems ineffectual, will ‘the addition of Spain, 
principle of non-intervention on which England had then | Portugal, Italy, and Turkey, to the deliberation improve the 
quite recently insisted so strongly. His policy in Poland has | prospect of a satisfactory solution >” og 

been weak and fussy. His policy in China has rather beenan| Now, the force of this style consists in its combining at 
abdication of all policy. On the other hand, if his errors have |once the power of being “nasty” to opponents, with the 
been glaring, his successes, for example in his dealings with | perfect courtesy and even statesmanlike frankness that 
the United States, and recently with France, have not been | leaves no possible loophole for offence. M. Drouyn de Lhuys 
less conspicuous. But this, at least, we may say, that alike | must feel far more jarred and discouraged than he would 
in his blunders and his best and most successful strokes of have done by the smooth exposition of Lord Clarendon’s 
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objections to a Congress, or by the rambling fretfulness of 
Lord Malmesbury, or by the lucid refutation which Lord | 
Palmerston would have sent to a government as strong as | 
France, or by the somewhat jaunty scorn with which the, 
same Minister would have talked down a similar proposal from | 
a weak Government. Lord Russell’s style is more effective 
for its purpose than any of these. He snuffs his opponent 
out in the effort to see whether his light might not be | 
made to burn brighter. He trims the proposition to get it into 
practical shape, and finds himself absolutely compelled to trim it 
allaway. And there is no regret about his manner of making the | 
discovery, but a business-like insouciance. Sydney Smith said | 
that, if called upon, Lord Russell would operate for the stone | 
at ten minutes’ notice. These curt but not uncourteous des- | 
patches are clearly of that surgical nature. They give pain, but | 
never inflict cruelty ; they are efficient, but they lose no time | 
with needless amenities, for they read as if the operator 
had one eye on his watch, and was forced to leave the patient 
stretched on the operating board in order to be up to time | 
at his next appointment. And they all have a hauteur'| 
of tone which gives a sense of reserved strength and 
audacity in case of need. Even the cold intimation to Russia | 
with which the Polish correspondence closed, that she must 
remember that she held Poland at all only by right of the 
same treaty which guaranteed Poland’s rights and indepen- 
dence, inspired a sense of both resources and anger suppressed. | 
Again, the dry terseness of Lord Russell’s tone with Mr. 
Seward, both when Mr. Seward was right and when he was 
wrong, has made our Foreign Minister's despatches during 
the American war a perfect model of the cold impartiality of | 
a neutral, Each combatant in turn grinds against this rock, but 
only at his own proper risk. And this is really what our 
Foreign Minister is greatest in,—a stony and simple fixity | 
of purpose, opposed to unprincipled or crotchety urgency. 
Had he to originate a diplomatic negotiation, to bring 
round other States to his view, we do not feel sure that | 
he would have the flexibility needful to succeed. Aris- 
tocratic criticism is his forte, but not influential sugges- 
tion. His aplomb of manner in giving or receiving a) 
shock is splendid. His persuasiveness and power of accom- | 
modating himself to the minds of othersis very limited. But 
for a non-intervention minister, or a neutral minister whose 
office it is to harden himself against the wiles of others, he | 
writes despatches that can scarcely find their match. 





THE PROSPECTS OF WAR IN GERMANY. 
HE Schleswig-Holstein affair seems likely to repay | 
Europe in part for the infinite weariness of hearing it | 
chatted about as if it were understood. It seems likely to | 
sink, after all, into its old condition as a chronic but passive 
sore, and if it does it will illustrate, very pleasantly indeed, | 
the real reluctance of the large States to commence any great | 
European war. ‘The latent insanity of mankind, the inclina- | 
tion to do any great wrong rather than endure any little one 
quietly, never had a better chance for display. One of the 
greatest races in Europe, forty-four millions of people, armed | 
till their harness chokes them, were sincerely anxious for war, | 
offering taxes blindfold, ready by their own account to do| 
and to suffer anything rather than 150,000 Germans should | 
be taught any longer out of Danish hornbooks. A nation | 
whose admitted political evil is the presence of thirty-five | 
sovereign princes among them was ready to set the world on | 
fire in order to have one more, whom they would in five years 
obey and despise just as heartily as the rest. The Scandina- | 
vians, on their side, wero just as eager to bring the decision to 
the issue of force, King Oscar offering troops and fleets, King 
Christian pouring in soldiers to the points where they were 
sure to aggravate most keenly the aroused German feeling. 
The two or three individuals who, to the disgrace of civiliza- 
tion, can still, like Czar Nicholas, set armies in motion by 
merely ringing a bell, had each their separate temptation to 
ring it. Austria was offered, vid Duke Ernst of Coburg, the 
coveted headship of Germany, the Prussian King saw a chance | 
of reconciliation with his people, and the Emperor of the | 
French, annoyed and affronted by the rejection of his recent | 
proposal, signified that France had no concern in the matter. 
If Germany liked to extend he had nothing to object to exten- 
Jealousy of one’s neighbours was not a sentiment 
Frenchmen could ever feel! England, though wroth to the 
last degree at the apparent breakdown of diplomacy, was as 
reluctant as usual to threaten a war, which the people did | 
not desire, the statesmen would rather avert, and the Crown | 
simply detested. It really appeared as if Germans and Scan- | 
dinavians, after living almost in peace since the death of 


| treaty of 1852. 


| served it because she is in a mood for forbearance. 


'erown is clearly their King’s. 


Gustavus Adolphus, were at last enabled to try whether 2 
death grapple would not greatly improve their position. 

The danger of that great scandal has not disappeared, but 
it has materially diminished. Several little Powers have, it 
is true, since last week, done all the little they can to embroil 
themselves and the world. A gentleman at Wurtemberg, with 
troops, has signified that he, for his part, does not respect the 
Various others in Dresden, without troops, 


‘have also explained that they think the agreement ought not 


to be held valid, and the people of Hanover have been peti- 
tioning a particularly obstinate King to go to war at once. 
The Prussian Chamber of Deputies has voted by 231 to 


| 63, that ‘the honour and interests of Germany demand 


that all the German States should support the rights of 
Prince Frederick to the Duchies of Schleswig and Holstein” — 
the Polish members, with their fine political instinct, quietly 
declining to vote. The Kings have, however, remained 
externally faithful, and Denmark can manage a cloud of 
dukes. The King of Prussia who, fortunately for Europe, 
has with a serjeant-major’s notion of government a ser- 
jeant-major’s notion of a contract, and does not consider 
the * peoples” above the obligation of morals—an idea grow- 


| ing just now, the “ peoples’’ approximating to the ethics as 


well as the power of kings—has ordered Herr von Bismark to 
say he respects the treaty of London. The Prussian armies will 


| not move simply on behalf of the Duke of Augustenburg. As 


Austria is agreed with the King, and as neither can possibly 
wish for a war in Germany, in which they are not principals, 
King Christian may be considered acknowledged Duke of Hol- 


' stein, and Europe will, we trust, be spared the sight of a war 


declared to decide whether a fifth-rate Prince or a tenth-rate 

Duke stands nearest in right to the forgotten founder of a 

house whose only great men have been detestable tyrants. 
The succession seems settled, but of course the scene 


‘being central Europe, the chronic old question revives. 


Prussia has kept the treaty, but then Prussia has not ob- 
B 

German law the Diet retains, whoever is Duke, the right of 
putting an armed execution into Holstein, and as Holstein 
claims rights over Schleswig, and the patent signed by 
King Christian on his accession denies those rights, the Diet 
is very much disposed to carry out its threats. The Danes, 
on the other hand, say that, considering this, that, and the 
other, and specially the tone of Germany, they shall regard 
execution as a formal declaration of war. If they adhere to that 
resolve, there is war at once, just as calamitous as if it were 
nominally waged to settle a pedigree; but, fortunately, this 
difficulty is not so great as the last. The German people 
being forty-four millions, might have broken loose from all 
curbs; the Danish people being two, probably would 
not. They require, or will require in the end, all 
the help of their allies, and as they will not get it 
unless they are reasonable there is some chance of 
their coming to reason. You can generally conciliate 
a man who knows he must borrow of you, and King 
Christian understands, if his people do not, that Europe 
is not going to arm in order to maintain a useless alliance 
between a Scandinavian monarchy and a German Duchy, 
neither of which honestly needs the other. To justify inter- 
vention for such a cause there must be a clear case of oppression, 
and in this instance there is not a clear case. Whether the 
King-Duke has or has not a right to pass an Act of Union 
between Denmark and Schleswig is a dispute which has with 
this matter very little to do. The Diet may, in its argument 
on that point, be as unjust as it is the nature of corporations 
to be, but in sending troops into Holstein it is strictly within 
its legal power. Certain formalities observed, it has exactly 
as much right to send German troops into Holstein as the 
Queen has to send English troops into Scotland, and for 
Europe to interfere in their movement would be one of the 
most dangerous of conceivable precedents. The Danes 
have a right to resist if they cross the Eider, because 


‘beyond that river they have a claim to whatever of 


suzerainté Schleswig is bound to concede, but in Holstein 
they have no more right than any other stranger Power. 
Holstein is not theirs, or claimed to be theirs, though its 
Merely to resist Federal 
execution is, therefore, no just cause of war, and neither 
England nor France are bound on principle or by treaty to 
take part in the matter atthat stage. Itis difficult to believe 
that the Danes will not in the end recognize the right of the 
Diet to entry in its own house, and appeal to the law, instead 
of to simple force.’ If they can give up the new patent, 
which is doubtful, they will destroy the legality of the 
execution—the bailiffs must leave when the debt is satisfied— 
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if they cannot, then the compromise we have all along con- 
tended for will, in a lumbering, imperfect, German way, have 
got itself executed. Holstein will be occupied by Germany, 
and Schleswig by Denmark, the precise compromise which 
ought to have been arranged after a more scientific fashion. 
The one point remaining to be arranged is the legalization of 
the only course events seem to render possible, and if that is 
beyond diplomatists’ power their art may well be pronounced, 
as conquerors have in all ages pronounced it, the art of 
political make-believe. 





THE GRATITUDE OF A PATIENT. 
HERE is a point of view from which medical men appear 
an injured and unappreciated class. The public really | 
does not do the profession justice. We deliberately shut our | 
eyes to the romantic character of their pursuits. True it is 
that when we are sick we hang on the doctor's very words 
with abject sycophancy, but we do not think much of him 
when we are well again. He is an excellent fellow, most 
generous and patient, but his trade is, after all, a pottering, 
gossiping sort of affair, with nothing heroic about it. In the 
days of good Haroun Alraschid, when the King of China used | 
to call on the chief physician to cure the lovely princess his 
daughter on pain of death in case of failure, things might 
have been different, but in these days the only danger a} 
doctor runs is that of catching contagious diseases and epi- 
demies, and somehow doctors never do catch them. When an 
apothecary is regarded as a hero by his patient, that patient will | 
have a chance of being similarly appreciated by his own 
valet de chambre. It is all very well to call this a senti- | 
mental grievance, but we do not think so. If a soldier 
takes up a novel, he finds himself depicted as a man 
without fear, snatching reputation from the cannon’s mouth. | 
The clergyman is always a person with a pale intellectual 
brow, worn to a shadow by his holy zeal. The barrister 
is a man of preternatural acuteness, who obtains the 
most astonishing verdicts by a brilliant defiance of the whole 
law of evidence and all the forms of forensic procedure. But 
what novelist ever took a doctor for his hero? We may 
be reminded of Dr. Thorne, but Mr. Trollope could make no 
more of him than an amiable unworldly old humourist, who did 
generous things so as to get no credit for them. Now, we main- | 
tain that doctors do run very great risks. We say nothing of 
their being placed in close relations to fascinating persons of 
the softer sex and getting utterly married. This, perhaps, 
they share with the clergy. But they are exposed to much 
greater dangers than these. We know an eminent dentist 
who, being called in by an athletic patient, had scarcely— 
with the patient’s full consent—fixed his forceps, when the 
patient bounded from the chair, thrust him to the other side 
of the room, and threatened to knock him down if he moved. 
Within the current year an eminent surgeon has not been 
saved by being a married man with a large family from 
an action for breach of promise, and was nearly com- 
pelled by his fair patient to commit bigamy against his will. 
And whatever may be said, to defend an action at law 
requires great courage. As we know from the proceedings of 
a notorious court-martial, it daunts a man who does not fear 
death. A gallant captain of light horse was willing to do 
anything which would force a gallant colonel to fight a duel 
with him except publish a libellous placard. And this is by 
no means strange. At a duel it is enough to have that species 
of courage which may be defined as the power of looking as if 
one was not afraid; but that is quite insufficient for a defend- 
ant atlaw. This highest courage—robur et es triplex—has been | 
manifested this week by two medical men, and it now becomes | 
our duty to congratulate them and the public on their victory. 
_ Just two years ago Mrs. Amelia Symm, a widow lady of 
independent fortune, lived in Oakley Square, Camden Town, 
with a Mrs. Hill, also apparently of independent fortune, 
a ferocious dog, and an imbecile brother, aged sixty, variously 
described as being “ almost as rational as a bedpost,” “ saucy 
when put out of his way,” and “as tractable as a little spaniel.” 
The lady at the head of this interesting menage, who was—to 
use her own expression—at the time without a servant, 
habitually cooked and slept in her parlour, and falling ill she 
called in a Mr. Andrews—one of the gentlemen for whom 
was reserved the glory of being a defendant in an action for 
the good of the medical profession. He found his patient 
‘sick, rambling, and excited,” and as on questioning her 
he found that she had been taking “a little sherry,” he pru- 
dently remarked that “it did not agree with her, and she had 
better leave it off.” When he next saw her he was induced 
by what he observed “to point out very distinctly the in- | 


jurious tendency of drinking,” because, and the reason is 


rather an odd one, ‘it is of no use arguing with a woman 
under such circumstances.” Mrs. Symm, however, steadily 
maintained that she was a person of very abstemious 
habits, and usually confined herself to ginger wine. But we 
regret to say that her friends do not seem to have shared that 
opinion. Mrs. Hill stated, and her evidence is borne out by 
that of the landlord of the adjacent tavern, that the imbecile 
brother constantly bought for her intoxicating liquors. 
Mrs. Young, of Kentish Town, a friend, said that “ it 
was the cursed drink.’’ At last Dr. Frazer, a Fellow of the 
College of Physicians, was called in to consult with Mr. 
Andrews, and he, emulous of sharing the glory of his 
colleague, pronounced Mrs. Symm very drunk, and in 
danger of delirium tremens. Soon, what with the “ sauci- 
ness’ of the imbecile brother, the ferocity of the dog, and 
the violence of the patient, no one was willing to remain in 
the house but a Mrs. Taylor, who hired a nurse, and a man 
“accustomed to attend nervous patients.’”? These persons 
certainly do seem to have put Mrs. Symm under restraint, for 


they would not let her have a knife to cut her throat, pulled 
| her back when she tried to throw herself out of window, and 


what was still more insulting forcibly kept her even from 
ginger wine. At last, in spite, or in consequence, of this 
cruelty, Mrs. Symm recovered, and fled to Bath, leaving her 
house and furniture totally unprotected. There she called in 
another doctor, who, when summoned as a witness on her 


' behalf, was obliged to admit that he at first suspected her of 


drinking, but that the symptoms might be the result of 
that vice or of travelling gout, an opinion controverted by 
many eminent members of the profession. It was obvious, 
however, that Mrs. Symm was bound to clear her character 


|and after an interval of eighteen months she brought an 


action against Drs. Frazer and Andrews. The nature of the 
evidence may be gathered from the bizarre character of the 
incidents we have narrated, and as it was abundantly clear 
from the evidence of the defendants, and of the nurse and 
keeper who had been placed in charge of the plaintiff, that 
the latter had not been hired by the defendants, but by Mrs. 
Taylor, and that the instructions given by the defendants 
were merely general instructions, and not orders, Mrs. Symm 
failed in her action. 

Now, it certainly can give no pleasure to any one to give 
unnecessary publicity to the failings of this unhappy person, 
but it must be observed that the exposure was of her own 
seeking. She brought this action. It was by her act that 
all this miserable story has been detailed for four 
mortal days in open court, and printed in the daily papers 
for the amusement of the world; and she can scarcely 
now complain if people begin to discuss the issue 
which has been forced on them. Here are two gentlemen 
obliged by a sense of professional duty to give their aid to 
every fellow-creature who requires it. They find their 
patient in danger of delirium consequent on drink. It is 
not necessary to believe that the patient was a confirmed 
drunkard ; for if, as her witnesses declared, she was a person of 
abstemious habits, a comparatively slight excess might pro- 
duce extreme results. Let us suppose that, finding no one 
else willing to run the risk, they had put their patient under 
temporary restraint, just consider what is their reward! Mr. 
Andrews asked for “‘about 5/.,” and his patient paid 
him 1/. 17s. 6d. Dr. Frazer, who had been called up once 
“in the middle of a bitterly cold night, when it was raining 
in torrents,” asked for three guineas. He got two. And 
each has to sustain an action which, as it is, will certainly 
cost them a good round sum over and above their taxed costs, 
and which, had they been unsuccessful, would have ruined 
them as professional men. The defendants in this case acted 
with so much prudence, and the persons who saw the 
plaintiff during her illness were so numerous, that the result 
of the action was scarcely ever in doubt; but it would 
be easy to conjecture a case in which a medical man 
man might have the greatest difficulty in proving how great 
had been the necessity under which he acted. We do not so 
much blame poor Mrs. Symm herself. She may have been 
unconscious of what took place during her delirium, and she 
has money, and will pay pretty smartly for her ingratitude 
and folly. But a very heavy responsibility rests on her 
advisers, and especially on the person who got up the evidence. 
Counsel were actually instructed to open the case as one in 
which there had been an attempt to treat the plaintiff as a 
lunatic—and we do not hesitate to say that it looks very much 
like an action in which the horror of mad doctors, excited by a 
cause tried last spring, was very astutely traded on. 

The result is happily one on which the public may be con- 
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gratulated. The summing up of the Chief Justice was even 
for him unusually vigorous and clear, and the medical profes- 
sion may rest assured that where they have clearly acted from 
upright motives and with reasonable care, their conduct will 
not be scrutinized by juries with any narrow or ungenerous 
scrutiny. A medical practitioner is entitled to put a patient 
under any restraint that is absolutely necessary for his 
personal safety. Of course he would be imprudent to act on 


this rule without at least the opinion of some one other, 
member of the profession in support of his own; and, gene- | 


rally speaking, it is the duty of the patient’s friends to take 
the responsibility on themselves. 


friends at hand the doctor must often act for himself. He 


must, of course, take the consequences-of any deficiency of, 
professional skill, but where this can not be attributed to, 
him, it would be a public misfortune if he were to be pre-_ 
There is 


vented from acting with promptitude and vigour. 
no body of men who, taken generally, discharge equally 


delicate duties with more fidelity, self-denial, and integrity ; | 


and Drs. Andrews and Frazer may console themselves for the 


annoyance which this action has caused them by the assurance | 


But where there are no, 


landlords to consider for once whether it is not possible to let 
the labourer share in the advance of society. Mr. Bright so 
far merely states what all moderate men more or less acknow- 
ledge, it is only as to the remedy that the divergence be- 
gins. He says it is to be found in an imitation of the Con- 
tinent. Let the peasant, he says, own the land, which under 
the existing system he has no power of doing. That advice 
/may be as sound as he thinks, or as mistaken as we believe 
it to be, but it is folly to say that it is chimerical. The English 
| Liberals could, if they chose, pass laws’ to-morrow, ‘which 
would not interfere with property, yet in fifty years‘ would 
place most of the soil in the hands of those who till it. The 
real protection of the existing system lies not in the law of 
primogeniture, which only arrests accidental and exceptional 
breakings-up, but in the conveyancing laws, which it is quite 
possible, supposing opinion mature, to abolish in a session. 
Suppose the registration idea, for instance, were earried straight 
‘out, and the law recognized only the registered owner of land 
without looking to trusts, as the Bank now does with Consols. 
' The beneficiary under a will or settlement would have his full 
remedy against his trustees, as he has now in ‘regard to 








that the result has been to raise their characters in the eyes of personal property, but land ‘would at once become as saleable 
all sensible people. {asa watch. The power of settlement would, in faet, end, 
ie | for the registered owner could grant a good title,’/and the 
THE FUTURE OF THE FARM LABOURERS. | object with which settlenients are made would be completely 
HE condition of the agricultural labourer may yet become, | baffled. A mortgage would be a simple debt, unless the 
and speedily, the cardinal point of English internal) mortgagee became registered owner, and the temptation of 
politics. The idea that it must be improved, and that it ean every landlord in difficulties would be to pare away his 
be improved from without, is taking hold of the country, | estate in slices. The land would fall patch by patch to people 
and : — *s who scent in the air a coming change are grow- , who intended to cultivate it, and who intending to unite 
ing as sens ‘ive or as angry as if their creed were in danger. , the profits of landlord, tenant, and labourer, could give.acre by 
The unreason ’-~*‘ation created by Mr. Bright’s recent acre a price no “ gentleman ” would afford. That is the aetual 
speech, which is still reverberating through the provincial , process in Belgium, where land in patches is often sold at sixty 
press, suggests a lurking distrust, and there are causes at, years’ purchase to men who regard it as the only mode of 
work which may very soon give the discussion practical form investment. The possibility of taking that course in legis- 
and end, The passion for emigration is not confined to lation is quite clear, and Mr. Bright in advocating it 
Ireland. It is nearly as strong in North Wales, it is spread-| does not step out of the range of constitutional. diseus- 
ing on the Welsh border, and there is nothing whatever to sion. He does not even, so far as appears, go the length 
prevent its extension throughout all districts where wages| of all Continental rulers, and abolish the power of 
average less than twelve shiliings a week. Education has} bequeathal, though that project is no more “ revolution- 
removed much of the old fear of travel; America is no| ary” than any other compulsory law of distribution, 
longer a land unknown, even in middle England; and the! than, for instance, the old law of entail, which equally 
temptation of saving five shillings a day becomes every year, interfered with the ‘testator’s’ control: To say that 
more poignant. Should agricultural emigration become an) if opinion leaned that way opinion would be immoral is 
English habit, an occurrence indefinitely probable if the| absurd, the real point for discussion being whether it is ex- 
demand in the Northern States continues, or should the habit , pedient to educate opinion to take any such direction. 
of “striking” in masses ever spread from the artisans down! Mr. Bright, caring mainly, he says, for the well-being of 
to the ploughmen, the condition of the labourer musé¢ be im- | the people, argues that itis; we, caring mainly, we know, for 
proved, or English society be radically modified, and the, the well-being of the people, argue that it is not. His pro- 
object of thinkers should be to settle the mode of improve-, posal is neither “agrarian,” nor revolutionary,” nor ‘‘ incen- 
ment rather than abuse Mr. Bright. He may be, and we | diary,” nor impossible of execution; but it is, we believe, 
believe is, utterly wrong in his remedy, as wrong as those most unwise. His object, to raise the labourer, is not only 
who accuse him of ckerishing ‘‘ agrarian” projects; but he| righteous, but is one which must be fulfilled, and that 
has laid his finger on the sorest spot in all English social | quicker than most landlords are aceustomed to dream ; 
economy. |but his mode of effecting the object would first destro 
The condition of the English “labourer,” using that word! all the value of English life, and then defeat itself. 
in its conventional sense, is a thoroughly bad one. That he It would abolish English society, with its scope for every 
is, as a rule, worse off than the Belgian, Lombard, or French | variety of excellence, and especially those excellencies which 
peasant, those who know those populations are by no means spring of long continued culture, refinement, and inde- 
ready to grant. Me is protected by a legally fixed minimum | pendence, in favour of a single class, which could not, being 
of wages—for that is the first result of the poor law—which | one, constitute a society at all. ‘That class, moreover, holding 
they are without, and though he cannot rise so high as a/ the land, would be driven, like every other class in the same 
successful Norman peasant, he never sinks so low as the same | position, to choose between cultivation by societies,—a radical 
peasant when two bad years have steeped him in debt. But | bowleversement of English ideas as well as English habits 
he is in comparison with other classes much worse off, and| —or the petite culture, with its intervals of prosperity 
as comfort is mainly matter of comparison, he has more in- and long periods of failing struggle against the exhaustion 
ducements to avail himself of any chance of escape. For an_ inevitable in every soil save that of tropical deltas. That 
Englishman, ic., a native of an excessively prosperous , struggle could only end in one of two results, either a poverty 
country, he is badly fed, badly housed, badly provided for in| like that of Ireland, unrelieved by a poor law, which five 
old age, and shut out too completely from all chance of} millions of holders would be certain to shake from their 
rising in life. If he isto be prevented from swarming towards | shoulders, or a suspension, as in France, of numerical in- 
the towns, as he now does, till every agricultural county is| crease, and consequently of England’s first function on earth— 
declining in population, or, indeed, kept in England at all,| that of peopling the wilderness. The people, left to them- 
these things must be remedied, and the initiative of remedy | selves as petty proprietors upon rigidly limited plots, would 
must be taken by the propertied class. If they refuse, out of probably be worse housed than at present, for no man builds 
mere hatred of change or a jealousy lest change should go! so badly as the poverty-stricken owner; just as badly edu- 
farther than they approve, they will not, indeed, endanger their | cated, for education implies leisure ; and we fear with even 
properties, but they will lose the labour which alone renders less chance of rising, if that be possible, than the existing 
those properties valuable. The fear of “insurrection” is labourer. ‘The petite culture has had no long trial in Europe, 
simply absurd, for in England alone among European coun-! but it has lasted three thousand years in India, and any 
tries physical force, a clear numerical superiority in fists, is number of generations in China, with no other result than 
on the side of order. Setting all principles aside, the English | to stereotype civilization without securing the compensation 
agrieulturists could not dictate to the well-to-do plus the | of universal physical comfort. 
town populations. But the fear of emigration or of strikes} That is poor workmanship which begins by breaking up 
covering counties is not absurd, and it is worth the while of | the old tools. This English society of ours, with all its 
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faults, and they are many and cruel, has, on the whole, | mation; and either by this general faith in remarkable ‘ transac- 
advanced more rapidly than any other society, has shown | tions eighteen centuries ago,’ or in spite of that faith, as the case 
less tendency to fixity, less inclination to settle down on its may be, I hope to become acceptable to God.” We know a 
lees in Chinese self-satisfaction. We must continue, if pro- | minister of th® Gospel who once spoke of the scene in Gethsemane 
gress is not to be interrupted indefinitely, or stopped for as + that interesting transaction.” We conclude that it is some- 
ever, to use that instrument; and we believe this approaching | what in the same spirit that the able writer in Fraser has 
danger may be met through it as successfully as for eight) conceived the main article in this new feminine confession of faith. 
centuries every other has been. The present disgraceful lull | Tye writer's drift obviously is,—-to exorcize the enthusiasm from 
in movement is mercly temporary—will not outlast the | yomen’s creed ; to convince them that the Christian faith. perhaps 
lives of two or three very old caged i W hen it 48) oven the Theistic faith, is only at best a highly probable ‘ working 
over, the next great movement, the war aguas Pau- | hypothesis,’ which you ought to adopt provisionally—just as you 
perism, must commence, and the propertied class w ill be in, would Beseiia’s Chieey’ of the ational ‘ddedien tehidella f 
that as in every other innovation useful leaders, giving not). 3 . revs, oval. ~cnmntead reer pine ned 
motive force but direction to otherwise wasted energy. ‘That | ** ** Seems to agree with the facts of the universe ;—but that even 
condition of the labourer which equally alarms Mr. Bright | ™ Prayer you ought to keep in mind that you are praying on an 
and ourselves can be remedied without an attempt to imitate | ™certamn hypothesis, just as you should remember in taking a 
a course of legislation which in India produced the men we medical prescription that you are acting on the very uncertain 
saw at Cawnpore, in China breeds the men who are asking for ; sumption that your physician knows best what you ought to 
foreign rule as a relief from their own, in France places all take. By thus persuading women to accept, if they do accept, 
mental cultivation under the heel of the peasant, in Belgium | the religion of their time and country “as the coloured glass 
leaves one-fourth of the population dependent on alms, and in | through which their position compels them to look beyond this life, if 
Holland causes, amidst one of the richest of communities, an | they are to look beyond it at all,” and trying to saturate their minds 
annual increase in the numbers dependent for food on the | with the sense of a profound uncertainty lying beneath and behind 
State. With the law of settlement fully abolished, so that) the most passionate faith, the writer in Fraser evidently hopes to 
labour may drift to its market, all cottages rebuilt in order to | drive women out of fanaticism into a charity that shall be rooted in 
form a cheap addition to wages, assurance funds for old age | inward hesitation. If you can but firmly base their faith upon a 
guaranteed by the State, education made universal, farm wages | qoubt — if you can but thoroughly convince them that conviction 
brought up to the level of every other description of healthy | itsolf is a hazard (even though with odds in their favour), if you 
trade, the safety of savings guarauteed by the nation—the ouly | ‘ rs, 
reform yet carried through—and partnership laws directed | 
to favour, instead of preventing, the combination of small | alien abe etablciaties : : 
capitals, the English Jubouring class may become what the | then you coul make of women fit companions for intellectual men, 
English middle class already is, tle freest and most comfort- | —if not, not. The remedy for women’s fanaticism, thinks this 
able on the.face of the earth. ‘There is no reason whatever, | titer, is to m tke them see not the prubability—that is not 
in the existing order of society, why, with leases long enough | ecessary, and very likely not true,——but the possibility that ‘* the 
to admit of the free deposit of capital on the soil, the Eng- | pillared firmament is rottenness and earth's base built on stubble ;” 
lish village should not be a collection of decent houses, in-|—and if they can realize that, you may be sure of an intelligent 
habited by men free of all compression save the necessity of | feminine treatment of the freest thought; they may incline against 
labour, earning full meals every day, fearing neither sickness | it, but they will, at least, leave room in their minds for the 
nor old age, owning by co-operation all the local shops and | hypothesis of its turning out sound. 

forges, and consequently placing out every shilling saved at} Now, we differ from this writer on two very important points, on 
interest such as shopkeepers receive. Then, as now, the owners | one of which we have no room now to enlarge,—though we must 
will be the leaders towards still further progress, which they | just assert our utter disbelief in the moval efficacy of fundamental 
have: the leisure to study as well as the means to risk; then, | doubt as a natural root of breadth or charity, either in men or 
as now, the rental will form the reservoir of wealth on which | women. We believe that few causes have tended more to intoler- 
to draw in a ee of bad yeurs, and then, as now, W€) ance and narrowness of religious feeling than a haunting funda- 
trust, Mr. Brights will be found to lay bare every social evil, | mental doubt, and that few causes still tend more to produce 
so that gentler physicians may cure them without the | that rveculiar flash of feminine fanaticism which the writer in 
‘actual cautery.” In other words, we shall have the life of | Fr mM m \ “ nde Ths > a a 1 ‘ nv mn ble 
the American village, plus a refined and cultivated class, ‘raser wishes to prevent. 12 one remedy or that execrable 
and minus that self-satisfaction which the American Brigats| bigotry which anathematizes all doubt, is a profound faith that 


have so seldom, like our English ouc, the manliness to assail God knows better how to govern the intellects and hearts of men 
Y : | than we can, and that He does know how to make deep and even 


WOMEN'S SCEPTICISM | lasting doubt the preparation for a deeper and more growing 
e128 "Whetiie alt «oan _ 3 . | faith than He can get out of any easy acquiescence in all the 

HERE is in the new number of Fraser's Magazine a carious | oro. We do not mean that the most searching doubt is neces- 
paper, at. once yery able and very feeble, very bold and very | .orj]y inconsistent with a wide charity. We do mean that it 
cautious, on ‘* Women’s Scepticism ; ” or rather hints to women how | j. pot a principle of sympathy, but ‘of polite indifference, at 
to take up an attitude of external theological observation which shall | )..¢ and often, wien allowed to temeie latent, of absolute 
not commit them to any particular convictions, but shall reserve | autipathy and exclusion,—while large and hearty faith in the 
their right te oceupy at a moment's notice any theological position | spirit of God leayes no room for either scorn or aversion towards 
which shall appear to be winning the suffrages of educated thought. | any earnest and honest thought. But it is on a second ground of 
It concludes with a strange little creed which the writer recom | difference with the writer who tries to guide the erratic feet of 
mends to educated women of the present day, Might not a sen-| women by these easy lessons towands a fundamental scepticism, that 
sible woman reasonably say, says the author of the paper,— | we wish now to comment. Besides denying that a fundamental 
| suspense of faith does enlarge the sympathy with earnest doubt 
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an but make them feel permanently the warning tremor of the 
earthquake beneath the rock of even the most probable Church, 








“T cannot see that it has pleased God to reveal out of Heaven any | 
set of doctrines which we must all receive, or to institute any scheme | at all,—on the contrary, we should say that the “ case” for it, if 
of discipl line which we must all obey; but He has placed me under cir} 4 case is to be made by men of the world, is that it hardens the 
Geaiaerliio*ode'ellas att aimeen ‘ashe Mlaginead gradaaly cane mind and gives it a certain power of repelling from it alien forms 
the face of the world. I can worship eontentedly according to the forms of thought,—besides denying this, we deny altogether that women 
construeted upon this theory. Perhaps later generations may have | abs ia need of easy lessons ™ a A of thie kind at all 
more knowledge and more light, and may modify those forms and the | °Ve?ts. There is, perhaps, a kind of searching scepticism to which 
views on which they were framed ; pothaps they may confirm them and | Women’s intellects are not very much exposed, and the passage 
discover new argunients of their truth; but, in the meantime, I will | through which, if they could make it safely, would do more to 
use them without condemning others; and I-hope that worship will be | give them a strong ultimate hold of faith than any amount of 
acceptable to the Being whom it is designed to honour, notwithstanding | feminime sentiment. But it is certainly not the glorious truth 
any mixture of error which it may contain.” that their religious faith, like their medical creed, must be at best 

All which might, perhaps, be more simply expressed by, ‘I | a second-hand presumption, which the Fraser essayist urges so 
believe in no set of doctrines; I believe in no scheme of discipline; | eagerly on them, that will brace them up into masculine convic- 
but I believe in ‘ remarkable transactions’ at the beginning of tion. There is, as we have said, a certain hardness to be gained by 
our era; I believe those transactions had a wonderful and endur- | establishing doubt well at the core of the heart, and braving steadily 
ing effect ; I believe it, at least innocent to allow my own mind | its depressing effect,—but this will assuredly never enhance, as 
to take its religious colour from that effect in a vague indetermi- our reviewer seems to hope, the sympathetic elasticity of the 
nate way ;—I believe all this without prejudice to further infor.‘ feminine intellect. ‘The men who have it most, are exactly the men 
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of wet-blanket intellects,—and if this is what the essayist wishes strip off thought after thought, and passion after passion,” till 
to make of women, we confess we think a good hot fire of feminine they are face to face with the spiritual world, there are no mascu- 
zeal and bigotry a thousand times preferable to it, oven in a com- | line intellects that catch serener, though so fragmentary, visions of 
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panion for life. 


The side on which women’s minds are really open to a very | 
dangerous, because dull and passive, scepticism, is exactly that on | 


which the reviewer hopes to bring his artillery of argument to 
bear. 


their faith. They breathe-in and assimilate all the subtler in- 


fluences of the religious atmosphere around them with a far more | 
delicate receptive sense than men, and thus faith becomes with | 
them a growth of custom, a luxury of habit, one of the refining | 


influences of home, which has often little or no root beneath the | 
surface of social and intellectual axioms they find around them. 

Such faith has the merit of softening the edges, and filling in the in- 
evitable voids, and generally completing the fit of their minds to their 
circumstances, but beyond this secondary evidence of truth which 
arises from perfect ‘ aptness ’ it rests on no sort of conviction at all. 

When the reviewer appeals to this state of mind, and reminds them | 
how many grow up under wholly different circumstances, and with 
wholly different faiths as a consequence, when he startles them with a 
picture of equally strong Chinese or Hindoo habits of thought, and | 
exhorts them to remember that, after all, they have no deeper grounds | 


Men's scepticism usually arises from some keen one-sided | 
conviction, which takes a tenacious hold of the mind, and drives | 
out everything with which at first sight it seems inconsistent. | 
Women’s scepticism, on the other hand, generally arises from | 
clearly recognizing for the first time the second-hand character of | 


‘the very truth of God. The feminine intellect is not restive to 
the cramping force of custom. ‘The little domestic habits of 
home mould women’s imagination only too easily, till it can 
_seareely pierce the cloud. You may shake its self-confidence, if 
you will, by pointing out that cramping influence ; but something 
more than this is needed to brace it to a hardy, independent 
activity of its own. You will only blind it to its highest tasks, 
without fitting it for the rough masculine guess-work of shrewd 
inference and judicious doubt. 





GOLD AND SILVER COINS. 
HE tendency of the human mind at once to sameness and to 
diversity is seldom more clearly shown than in the matter 
| of currency. 4 priori, it would seem probable that whenever a 
‘tribe emerged out of a “state of barter,” and discovered the need 
| of some representative of value easy to carry about, it would hit 
| upon some original expression of its own. It would be apt, one 
| would thiuk, to employ the thing, whatever it was, which being 
easy to carry fluctuated least in value, was most indestructible, and 
| yet was obtainable within its own limits or reach. Emerging 
‘out of this stage, again, the & priori tendency of the tribes would 
be, one would fancy, towards some uniform standard among each 
other, some expression which all could accept as representing value, 
ie., anything which anybody else is at all likely to want. Asa 








for believing in immortality than in monogamy,—in the eternal | matter of fact, however, the tribes which have emerged from a 
existence, that is, of their own life in Christ, than for accepting | ‘*state of barter,” and which think themselves civilized because a 
the absolute obligation of an institution which has only existed | few thousand among them are so, have falsified both these lines of 
among some nations and during some ages, if that is what the reviewer | reasoning ; they all adopt for internal currency either bits of gold 
means by “believing in monogamy,”—he will, no doubt, arouse in |and silver not obtainable within their own boundaries, or one of 
them a very profound sense of insecurity, which may be either whole- | the most destructible of substances, while for external purposes 
some or the reverse, according as they reject or follow the essayist’s | not only have they not adopted a coin, but they have avoided 
carnest adviee to them to remember that the best faith they can | selecting any common principle whereupon international coins 
attain is only the second-hand impression they have always had, | might in the future be based. ‘There could be no difliculty, for 
coupled with the new knowledge that it is second-hand. If they | example, if Europe were really civilized, in laying down a 
follow the essayist’s advice, and keep murmuring to themselves | standard of fineness to which gold coins must adhere, and which 
“‘ After all, I only believe in remarkable ‘ transactions,’ which pro- | would materially facilitate bullion transactions. It might be hard 
duced what is now called Christianity, and which have moulded | to arrange that each nation should alter its monetary multiplication, 
my mind into somesort of provisional agreement with its spirit,” — | great interests growing up around particular coins, as in England 








they may lose all the natural elasticity of feminine intellects with- 
out gaining any equivalent whatever. If, on the other hand, they 
reject that advice, and resist the effort to persuade them that God 
has only given them the means of guessing judiciously about Him- 
self and His Son, they may probably reach, by long searching, 
some first-hand glimpses of the eternal world that are worth a 
thousand times over that keen sense of the graceful aptitudes of the 
Christian faith in which they have grown up; because they will feel 
that they could retain it if transported into the centre of a wholly | 
alien and antagonistic world of religious thought. The truth is that 
women are especially liable to the most depressing kind of scepti- 


: . . | 
cism, though they seldom or never have any pleasure in expressing | 


it,—the scepticism which arises out of the sense of the limiting 
power of custom over their minds, and the dread that if that were 
once broken through they should save no faith at all from the wreck. 
This kind of scepticism is not only not incompatible, but almost 
necessarily united with, a reverential tone of sentiment, and simply 
expresses the fear that that reverential tone of sentiment may turn 
out to be a social accident of their birth and education. Coleridge 
once said very profoundly that women are bigots because they love 
goodness more than truth,and are willing so to clip and squeeze truth 
as to make it subservient to gooduess. Not only is this so, but writers 
like the essayist in Fraser may find it very easy to persuade them 
that it is radically impossible for them to get any first-hand grasp of 
truth, and if they are once convinced of this, those who have the most 
faith in their own moral perceptions will be heated into bigotry, and 
those who have the least will be cooled down into apathy. Yet 
women, if, instead of being intellectually brow-beaten, they were 
encouraged to push through the mere tyranny of custom to the 
heart of great intellectual questions, are, perhaps, more fitted than 
men to gain those direct glimpses of the eternal world which 
remain the fixed foundations of all religion, natural or revealed, 
though they are less fitted for clinging obstinately to such real 
convictions and never again allowing anything to shake them 
when once obtained. So long as women are led to think that their 
religious knowledge must be wholly second-hand their intellects 
will be spoiled for every religious purpose. ‘They have no great 
power of dealing with probable evidence, and they have a clear 
instinct that judgment on probable evidence is not faith. Their 
intellects are not meant for second-hand use, but when able “ to 


| great interests like the penny taxes and penny press depend upon 
the retention of the penny as unit; but all nations might adopt a 
‘common standard for gold. That is, reducible, like the calendar, to 
|a common scientific expression, and would simplify inter-commerce 
| nearly as much as the common calendar has simplified inter-com- 
munication. In spite of the obvious advantage of such an arrange- 
| ment, every State in Europe not only issues its own coins, which 
might be unavoidable, but sets up its own standard of fineness, as 
if in conscious defiance of the advantages of foreign trade. Thus 
the English standard accepted everywhere as the best, is expressed 
46.68, while the Austrian varies from 7499, the “* Krone” of 
the ducat of 1860, the Belgian is 7%99,, the 
36.857, the Danish *¢3,49°, the French 9,, the 
Prussian 2°29; and 89a 73 8, the Dutch 5%83,, the Italian .499,, the 
Mexican 876, the Russian °18,5°7, the Spanish 5435,, and the 
American ,{59;. We have quoted the newest coins in all cases, 
and there are only four alike, and those only in countries 
where the leading idea of scientific men is to imitate France. 
At the same time, amidst all these divergences, there is a 
radical sameness, no country being known to depart by more 
than 12 per cent. from the standard assumed to be pure. 
A very slight modification in the Mint rules would bring all toa 
uniform standard, say either the one most widely adopted, the 
modern French, 53%, or the one most widely used, the English 
sovereign, °8,6°. In silver coins there is not, perhaps, the same 
need of uniformity ; but even in silver a standard of some sort would 
be beneficial, the British shilling and rupee being expressed by 
cots, the French franc by 7°,°9;, and the Mexican dollar by °93%,42° 
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Yet these are of all silver pieces those which have most of ‘inher 
national circulation. The difference is even slighter than in gold, 
but there is not the smallest necessity for any difference whatever, 
and every deviation is a new though possibly a minor trouble to 
trade. We say “ possibly,” because the idea of the great difference 
in European standards of fineness which is widely diffused in Asia 
is the cause of endless vexation, and in China seriously hampers 
trade. The Chinese will only have the old pillar dollar, which 
has, we believe, no longer a legal sta¢ws in any country on earth, 
For internal currency all countries except certain tribes of 
Africa, which still use beads and salt, and the people of India, who 
| half ruin the working classes by employing a shell which fluctu- 
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stance of nearly similar weight. A precisely similar weight is im- 
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ates 20 per cent. in a week, have agreed} to four modes of 
expressing value, large sums in paper stamped, smaller in round | possible, but no race except the Hindoo has ever succeeded in learn- 
bits of gold stamped, smaller yet in round bits of silver stamped, | ing how to test coin in the hand, and the gravity with which an 
and the smallest of all in tokens—coins of no particular value, and | Essex farmer will examine a crown piece palpably made of a 
varying from copper, worth eighteenpence a pound to iron worth | pewter pot would be laughable were not the consequences of his 
about one-twentieth of theamount. The universality of the use of | ignorance so disastrous. The spheroid must be dismissed, but no 
paper from Russia to Scotland isa really curious feature, as paper is, | nation now attempts any manner of ring coin, to which no such 
perhaps, the least desirable of all substances used for currency. It | objections apply. A coin struck like a flat ring with inner and 
burns, and it tears, and it wears, and it must be stamped with ink, | outer edge equally milled, would be a very difficult one to 

















which is liable to obliteration. Cloth would seem more permanent, | forge, would be an extremely easy one to carry, and would 
and just as easy to carry, leather would be more durable, while there | 
are scores of substances within the reach of science which would be 
practically indestructible. The world, however, induced mainly 
by some notion of increasing the difficulty of forgery has every- 
where resorted to paper, and has taken no pains whatever to place 
that paper beyond the ordinary chances of life. All notes, from the | 





note of the Bank of England, which in most countries is worth a | 


fraction more than cash, to the filthy Austrian five-kreutzer 
and the delicate silver paper employed by Hindoo bankers, are, in | 
principle, of the same structure. ‘Their possessors, by taking much | 
personal trouble, avoid some of the evils of destructibility, and those | 
which are unavoidable, such as fire, water, and insects, are greatly 
approved by bankers and calmly endured by the public. ‘The only | 
marked differences are in the stamps, and there is little originality 
even in them. Mr. Coe, the Bank of England?Engineer, invented, 
we have heard, a note with a filagree pattern, or pattern with 
interstices which literally could{not be forged, but it proved 
too dear; and the Bank of Bengal has a curiously clever note. Itis | 
covered on one side with what appear to the eye to be lines, but | 
are really repetitions of the value of the note in microscopic | 
characters. No man could forge that note by hand, and setting | 
up machinery to do it would be a very difficult and costly process, 
while the variations of colour baffle the photographer altogether. 
Paper really endures very well. The Bank of England receives 
every now and then a note of extraordinary age ; and the Bank of | 
Bengal was a year or two since called on to pay at once tens of | 
thousands of pounds on notes so old that no one of its employés 
had a recollection of the use of that pattern. Still the consistent | 
adherence to a radically bad material shows a curious want of | 
inventiveness, or of ability in the publicjto resist a legalized form 
of extortion. Money, to be useful, should be as far as possible 
imperishable. 

The coinage displays the same tendency to adhere to very few 
forms. Messrs. Trubner have just published, with great pomp | 
of typography, a book containing fac-similes of nearly all existing 
coins which are not merely tokens. They are all, to begin with, | 
made of either gold or silver. No race seems to employ, nor can | 
we remember that any one has ever employed, any other metal, 
such as platinum, for example, or anyJgem, or any mixture of 
gold and gem, or any one of the substances representing great value 
within a very small compass. Yet there seems at first sight no | 
reason why such substances—say, for instance, amber or coral— 
should not have been employed, except, indeed, that they are more 
destructible, an objection which in the case of paper has not been 
found insuperable. ‘The universality of the use of gold is an ex- | 
cellent argument now, but it was no argument at all when coins | 
first began to be used, and the general employment of the same 
medium for internal currency seems merely an illustration of the | 
human habit of doing first of all whatever has already been done. 
All coins, moreover, are flat pieces of metal, and almost all are 
round. The roundness is explicable, coins of any other shape losing 
too much by friction. The only marked exception is the United 
States fifty-dollar piece, issued for California, which is peculiar in 
being octagon, and excessively thick, and having no reverse other 
than the “engine-turned” pattern usual on cheap watchcases. 
There is a half-dollar of the same shape, but it seems, though 
current, to have been struck in a private mint. The roundness 
is favourable to durability, but the flatness Eremains to be 
accounted for. All coins in use without an exception are | 
flat, even that abominable piece the Japanese obang, which 
is worth 15/. 0s. 74d, and would turn a money-changer sick 
with longing, and the awful Venetian zecchin, extinct happily 
with the Republic, and worth 47/. 5s. 53d. There is no 
square, which is natural; and no cube, whichis four times as 
natural still; and no spheroid, which is not, at first sight, quite 
intelligible. A spheroid would be less liable to friction than a flat 














coin, would be stamped quite as easily, would carry about very 
pleasantly, and would admit, as no coin does, of very high nominal 
values. The real objection to it is that it would also admit of 
very extensive swindling, the centre being filled up with some sub- 





| attempted, 


enable the Governments to express very low values in exceed- 
ingly pure metal. It would be easy, for instance, in England 
to publish gold half-crowns, which are not wanted, and dia 
crowns, which are wanted very much indeed, or silver penniies, 
which everybody would approve except the officers of the Mint and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. France has a smaller gold piece 
than the crown (4s. 2d.); the English Mint could strike off a 
quarter sovereign, and the ring is not therefore absolutely neces- 
sary; but it isodd, when no two coins in Europe are precisely 
alike, that no radical differences of form should ever have been 
The truth is, that in this matter, as in so many others, 
the nations have imitated one another without taking the trouble 
to secure in return the advantages of uniformity. 


THE PAGETS. 
NHE history of the “ Pagets,” a family of successful men-of-the- 
world, with no very great man and no blunderers among them, 

is a composite one. Strictly speaking they are not Pagets at all. 
They are Bayleys, a Scotch family with an Irish baronetcy who 
settled in Wales, and married the heiress of the English Pagets. 
Being Scotch, the Bayleys have, of course, a pedigree, but the 
original Pagets have in the heraldic sense none, and with unusual 
modesty do not through the “ Peerages” claim one. William 
Paget, the founder of the House, and beyond all dispute the ablest 
man it has ever produced, was the son of William Paget, a 





| native of Wednesbury, in Staffordshire, who in the time of 


Henry VII. came up to London and became one of the ‘ Ser- 
geants at Mace” of the City. From the proceeds of this office, 
whatever they may have been, he managed to give his son William 
a good education under the famous Lilly, in St. Paul's School, and 
afterwards to send him to Trinity Hall, Cambridge. From the Uni- 
versity young Paget obtained admission into the family of Stephen 
Gardiner, the celebrated Bishop of Winchester, and attracted the 
attention of Henry VILI., who had a wonderful eye for a man, by 
his remarkable capacity for affairs. ‘The King selected him in 
the twenty-first year of his reign to proceed to France, and 
obtain from the learned men of the kingdom an opinion in favour 
of the divorce. He succeeded so well that Henry thenceforward 
gave him his entire confidence, and his rise was beyond all pre- 
cedent rapid, the Tudors, with their instinct of kingcraft, always pre- 
ferring the men whom they had built. Two years afterwards he ob- 
tained thecustody of the castle of Maxstoke, in Warwickshire, during 
the minority of Peter Compton, Esq., and in the same year was 
made one of the Clerks of the Signet. In 1537 he was sent (in 
disguise) on a secret mission to Germany, to prevent the Pro- 
testant German Princes from coming to a separate agreement with 
the Emperor, and to persuade them to refer their differences to 
Henry and the King of France. Here, again, he gave such 
satisfaction, that in the thirty-second of Henry he was made Clerk 
of the Privy Council, one of the Clerks of the Signet for life, 
Clerk of the Privy Seal, and soon after Clerk of the Parliament for 
life. In the year following he was made Clerk of the Privy Council 
for life, and sent Ambassador to France. Soon after he received 
the honour of knighthood, and on January 16th following the King 
granted to him and his heirs the lordships of Bromley and Hurst, 
in Staffordshire, and in the same year, 1543, he was made one of the 
principal Secretaries of State. In the following year he was 
joined in a commission with the Chancellor Wriothesley and the 
Duke of Suffolk to arrange the marriage between the Earl of 
Lennoxand the Lady Margaret Douglas, daughter of Margaret Tudor 
and niece of the King, from which marriage sprang the unfortunate 
Henry, Lord Darnley. In the following year Paget accompanied 
the King to the siege of Boulogne, and after its surrender had 
a grant (jointly with the diplomatist John Mason) of the office of 
Master of the Posts within or without the kingdom, and with the 
Earl of Hertford was commissioned to treat fora peace with France. 
In June following (1546) he, with Lord Lisle and Dr. Wotton 
concluded the peace. His own account to Henry of his manage- 
ment of this negotiation is characteristic, and probably toler- 
ably correct. “ Touching your Majesty, the Emperor, the French 
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King, the Almayn, and every Prince's councillors, | have praised, 
dispraised, given hope, fear, mistrust, jealousy, suspicion respec- 


tively ; I have lied, said truth, spoken fair, roughly, pleasantly, | 


promise] gifts, pensions, and done all that may be done or said for 
the advancement of this matter, and much more than I will abide, 
as Will Somers [the King’s jester] saith, if Lwere asked the ques- 
tion. But all is in God's hands, and it is He that beyond all men’s 
expectations directeth things at His pleasure to His glory.” The 
year before he hal been sent on a special mission to Brussels, as 
the man best able to cop: with the Emperor Charles V., and if 
possible to fathom his intentions. “If ordinary inquiry was 


baffled,” says Mr. Froude, “ Paget possessed an art of high-bred 
insolence which generally exasperated the best trained dissemblers | 
into momentary openness. Charles knew him well; and if he had | 
chosen a Minister from the English Council whom he could have | 
desired not to receive it was Sir William Paget.” Paget's favour | 
with Henry continued unbroken till the latter’s death. ‘The King | 


bequeathed him a legacy of 300/.,~constituted him one of his 
executors, and appointed him one of the Council to the young 
Edward. 

Paget had contracted a friendship with the Earl of Hertford, who, 
as Duke of Somerset, governed England during the first years of this 
reign, and became at once one of the leading Councillors of Eng- 
land, had a seat in all the great ‘* Commissions” appointed to carry 
out the Reformation, and was sent as Ambassador to Charles Y., | 
receiving all the while ever increasing grants from the State. It | 
has been estimated that he obtained at intervals 20,000/. a year 
from Church lands, in those days a colossal fortune. When 
Somerset's power tottered, Paget urged him to energy with | 
characteristic unserupulousness. ‘ ‘The business,” he wrote from 
Germany, “may, peradventure, at the {worst, if resistance should 
be made, cost a thousand or two thousand men’s lives. By 
St. Mary, better so than mo! And, therefore, Sir, go to 
it betimes. Send for all the Council that be remaining 
unsent abroad, anl for because there are a good many of 
the best absent, call to your Grace to counsel for this matter six | 
of the gravest and most experimentest men of the realm, and 
consider what is best to be done, and follow their advice. Send 
for your Almayn horsemen ; send for [ord Ferrys and Sir William 
Herbert to bring you as many horsemen of such as they dare 
trust out of Wales. Let the Earl of; Shrewsbury bring the like 
out of Shropshire, Derbyshire, Nottinghamshire, Staffordshire, of | 
his servants and keepers ofjforests and parks. Go yourself, 
accompanied with the said noblemen and their companies, and 
appoint the chief justices of England, three or four of them, | 
to resort, with commission of Oyer and Terminer, to that good town 
which shall be next to the place where your Grace shall remain. 
Attach to the number of twenty or thirty of the rankest knaves of 
the shire. Let six be hanged of the ripest of them, the rest remain 
in prison. And thus, Sir, make a progress this hot weather till you 
have perused all those shives that have offended. Your Grace may 
say you shall lose the hearts of the people ; of the good people you 
shall not, of the ill it};maketh no matter.” Paget's advice, 
however, whether transmitted from abroad or delivered in person 
after his return, was unable to nerve Somerset to energy of 
action, or rather to keep his mind in a balanced position between | 
undue elation and despair. Yet he adhered to him, along with 
Cranmer, till all was lost, when he contrived to make tolerable 
terms for the Duke, so as to break his fall, and himself was 
treated with great consideration by the dominant party. On the 
3rd of December, 1550, he was jsummoned to the Upper House as 
Baron Paget, of Beaudesert, his principal seat in Staffordshire, 
holding at the same time the offices of Controller of the Household 
and Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. In the early part of 
the following year he was appointed one of the Commissioners to 
conclude a peace with France. He disapproved, however, of much 
of the proceedings of Warwick's government, and especially of the 
pressure put upon the Princess Mary in religious matters. Paget, 
whose conscience was very easy and flexible on such matters, was 
at heart, probably, a moderate Catholic, and his diplomatic 
associations induced him to lean rather to the old Burgundian 
alliance (represented by the Emperor and Spain) than to any new 
Protestant convictions. Nor had he any sympathy with the 
enthusiasts of Protestantism any more than with the Catholic 
fanatics. Somerset's later views were more in harmony with 
this middle position, and Somerset beginning to gather again his 
friends, Paget was induced to join in an enterprise against 
Warwick, though too cautious to commit himself to any 
great extent. When the plot exploded, Paget was sent to the 
Tower, but no complicity could be brought home to him ; yet on 





! . . : 
his judgment and sagacity. 





| 22nd April, 1552, he was deprived of the Order of the Garter, 
nominally for ** defect of blood and arms for three generations,” and 
was charged with selling the King’s land and applying the pro- 
ceeds to his own use. The same charge might have been brought 
| against every rising man in that age of rapacious self-aggrandize- 
ment; but the Star Chamber deprived him of his office and fined 
him 6,000/., reduced to 4,000/., on condition of payment within 

; ayear. He contrived, however, to obtain a full discharge on pay- 
ment of 2,000/., and had his coat of arms restored to him, and he 
ultimately signed the interpolated -+ device” for the succession 
of King Edward. 

The Revolution which followed restored Paget to a high position, 
for Mary took him into favour, although he strongly recom- 
mended her to acknowledge her sister as her prescriptive successor. 
He was the author of the plan for marrying Elizabeth to Courtenay, 
in order that these two might be declared King and Queen, should 
Mary remain without issue. He also, though panicstruck at Wyatt's 
rebellion, advised Mary to remain in London, advice which saved 
her throne. He helped in the Spanish match, and brought over 
Cardinal Pole; but he was essentially a diplomatist, and though 
tired of conspiracies, disapproved the violent acts of Mary’sreign, and 
remained quiet till the accession of Elizabeth exposed his moderate 
susceptibilities toa trial in an opposite direction. He deemed it more 
prudent to plead infirmities, and ask to be allowed to retire from 
the Privy Council and public employments, and Elizabeth allowed 
his plea, though retaining to the close of his life a high opinion of 
The change of times had super- 
seded Paget's diplomatic creed—his diplomacy had become as 
superannuated as himself; but he was too acute to be hidebound 
entirely by old ideas. He had opposed the expedition to assist 
the Scotch Protestants against France, but he disappointed the 
expectations of the Court of Spain by opposing also the Spanish 
alliance when coupled with the marriage with Leicester, and he 
advised, in preference, an alliance with the French Calvinists, 
which would bring Spain to terms of itself. But, with these ex- 
ceptions, his public life was virtually at an end, though he did 
not die till June 9, 1563, being then fifty-seven years of age. 
He made his will three years before, and was buried at West 
Drayton, Middlesex, where he possessed a house. His character 
must be hardly judged by men who value principle above adroit- 
ness ; but he eared for England, and in one generation raised his 
House from the lower class of society to an equality with the 
proudest. When he died his adhesion was a real support to a 
government like that of Elizabeth. 

The founder married the daughter and heiress of Henry 
Preston, Esq., of Preston, in Yorkshire, by whom he left 
four sons and six daughters. His eldest son, Henry, second 
Lord Paget, died, leaving a baby heiress, who also died, and the 
title and estates descended to his brother Thomas, who, as third 
Lord Paget, had a very unfortunate career. Being a strong 
Catholic, he engaged with his brother Charles Paget—a busy 
agent for the Catholics—in intrigues in Mary of Scotland's 
interest, along with the Earl of Northumberland and Francis 


| Throgmorton, and some of their letters being intercepted, and 


Throgmorton arrested, Lor 1 Paget thought it wise to quit England 
and fly to France. ‘Thereupon he and his brother Charles were 
attainted in Parliament in the year 1587, and their lands 
and possessions confiscated. ‘The Earl of Leicester then ob- 
tained Paget House. The unfortunate nobleman died in exile at 
Brussels in 1589, “his death,” Camden says, “ proving a sad 
and universal loss to the commonwealth of learning.” Lis son 
William was knighted in one of the Earl of Essex’s expeditions, 
and in the first Parliament of James I. (1603) was restored to his 
paternal lands and honours as fourth Lord Paget. His life is entirely 
uneventful. He married Lettice, daughter and coheir of Henry 
Knollys, of Kingsbury, Warwickshire, and died August 29th, 1629. 
His son and successor William, fifth Lord Paget, was nineteen on 
the 13th September preceding his father's death, and was made 
a Knight of the Bath at the coronation of Charles I. He was a 
man of singularly uncertain character, changing from side to side in 
the contests between the King and Parliament with a suddenness 
which scandalized all parties. He was a proud man, too, and once 
told Charles's Queen that the country lords were “as strong as Sam- 
son,” eliciting the stinging rejoinder, “ Verily I believe it, for ye 
lack not among ye the jawbone of an ass,” an allusion, says Lord 
Radnor, to his long, lean physiognomy. He survived till October 
19, 1678, and married Lady Frances Rich, daughter of Henry 
Earl of Holland, by whom he left, besides his son and heir, a 
second son, who became the ancestor of the present family. Wil- 
liam, sixth Lord “Paget, joined Lord Russell, and voted in 
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convention for declaring the throne vacant. He had the diplomatic 


capacity of his House, and in January 1699 contrived to conclude 
a treaty between the Sultan and the Emperor of Germany, 
traversing the Turkish dominions himself from Constantinople 
to Curlowitz, then a great feat. He also arranged a treaty 
between “ Muscovy,” and the Sultan, and quitted 
Turkey with many proofs of the Sultan's high regard. He 
had married Frances, daughter of Francis Pierrepont, a younger 
brother of * Wise William,” and succeeded by her 
surviving son, Henry, seventh Lord Paget, who, in December. 
1711, was, during his father’s lifetime, raised to the Peerage as 
Lord Burton, of Burton, in Staffordshire; and on October 19, 
1714, created Earl of Uxbridge, in the county of Middlesex. In 
September, 1715, however, when the arrests of the English 
Jacobites were in full progress, the newly made Earl resigned all 
his employments, and took no further part in public affairs, dying 
in August, 1745. He was succeeded by his grandson, who 
dying unmarrie], November 16, 1769, the Earldom became 
extinct; but the Barony of Paget devolved on Henry Bayley 
Paget, eldest son of Sir Nicholas Bayley, of Plas-Newydd, 
in the Isle of Anglesey, a baronet of Ireland, and Caroline. 
daughter of Brigadier-General Thomas Paget, grandson of the 
fifth baron. ‘These Bayleys, or Bailies, claim to have been bailiffs 
of Lanark ; but their English head came to England with James !.. 
was Chaplain to Henry Prince of Wales, and in 1616 was created 
Bishop of Bangor. 
daughter of Sir Henry Bagenal, of Newry Castle, in Ireland, con- 
siderable estates which the Pagets still retain. ‘The Bishop's 
eldest son narrowly escaped death for his share in Penruddock’s 
royalist rising, aud Ais son was created a baronet of Ireland in 1750, 
and left a son, Sir Nicholas, second Baronet, who by his marriage 
with the heiress of the Pagets brought to his son the honours of 
that family. 

Henry Bayley Paget, son of Sir Nicholas Bayley, the inheritor of 
the barony of Paget, was created May 19, 1784, Earl of Uxbridge, 
and died on the 13th of March, 1812. is eldest son and successor, 
Henry William, had a more distinguished career. Having entered 
the army, first in the infantry and afterwards in the cavalry, he 
served under the Duke of York, Sir John Moore, and lastly Wel- 
lington, throughout the Peninsular War, distinguishing himself as 
a dashing cavalry officer. At the battle of Waterloo he headed 
the celebrated charge of the Household cavalry which, highly 
praised at the time, has been since so greatly censured as a brilliant 
act of folly, which disorganized the English cavalry for the rest of 
the battle, without producing any favourable result in itself. Be 
this as it may, towards the close of the day the Earl, who had 
behaved with great daring, received a shot in his right knee which 
compelled the amputation of that leg. As a reward for his military 
services he was created on the 4th July, 1815, Marquis of Anglesey ; 
on the 30th April, 1827, he accepted the office of Master-General 
of the Ordnance, on the formation of the Cabinet under the Pre- 
miership of Canning. On the Ist March, 1828, his personal at- 
tachment to his old comrade in arms the Duke of Wellington in- 
duced the Marquis to accept, in the Government which the Duke 
was reconstructing out of ‘Tory materials, after the resignation of 
Huskisson and the Canningites on the East Retford Reform ques- 
tion, the Lord-Lieutenancy of Ireland. In this situation he fared like 
the Liberal Lord Fitzwilliam before him. ‘The question of Catholic 
Emancipation agitating Ireland more and more towards the close 
of 1828, Dr. Curtis, the Catholic Primate of Ireland, a Peninsular 
acquaintance of Wellington’s, addressed a letter to the Premier on 
the state of [reland. This elicited an answer, December 11th, * in 
terms cautious, indeed, but indicating not obscurely an intention 
to concede emancipation.” On receiving a copy of the Duke's 
letter, Anglesey (December 23rd) wrote to Dr. Curtis, and openly 
spoke of emancipation as the only means of pacifying Ireland. 
‘This latter declaration went so far beyond the immediate views of 
the Cabinet, that the next post brought the recall of the Marquis 
from the Lord-Lieutenancy and the appointment of the Duke of 
Northumberland. On the formation of the Grey Ministry in 1830, 
the Marquis was sent to Ireland as a pledge of their friendly feelings 
towards the Catholics; but O'Connell at once organized a syste- 
matic opposition to him, he was personally insulted, and his procla- 
mations were met with counter-meetings of defiance, while the repeal 
of the Union was loudly proclaimed as the panacea. At length O’Con- 
ne!l and his colleagues were proceeded against by the Government 
for such meetings. ‘They pleaded guilty to the counts charging 
them with holding them in defiance of Government  proclama- 
tions, and the Attorney-General then withdrew the other counts. 
It was soon rumoured that there was some compromise between 
the Whigs and the “ Liberator,” and that the “ Irish Church” 
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was to be the peace-offering. Fresh misunderstandings, however, 
led to the introduction of coercion acts; and Lord Grey and Lord 
Anglesey differing on some points of Irish policy, the disruption 
in the Cabinet followed which led to Lord Grey's retirement. 
During his administration of Ireland, Anglesey, though not a man 
of remarkable talent, had the merit of keeping his temper and 
assuming an appearance of amusement rather than irritation when 
mobbed by the Irish populace. Tle continued a supporter of the 
successive Whig administrations, but did not assume office again till 
1846,onthe formation of Lord John Russell's Government, as Master- 
General of the Ordnance. He resigned with it in March, 1852, and 
died April 28th, 1854. THis domestic relations were unhapry—his 
first wife he obtained a divorce from, and she re-married 2he Duke 
of Argyll; and he himself martied, secondly, the divo-ced wife of 
Lord Cowley. Of his sons, the reputation of the prssent Marquis 
has suffered from a similar domestic scandal, and the political credit 
of the family name is now supported by a younger son of the first 
Marquis, Lord Clarence Paget, Secretary to the Admiralty in the 
present Ministry. The younger branches of the Pagets, however, 
are numerous and active, if not always successful, in the various 
branches of the public service, more particularly about the Court. 
hey are a fairly competent race, rarely making official blunders, 
and have been throughout their career reasonably popular. Their 
faculty is that of men of the world, and as such they have met 
with a very full measure of success; but it is doubtful whether, 
but for the founder, they would ever have emerged from the ranks 


THE BISHOP OF ST. DAVID'S ON HIS RECENT 

CHARGE. 
To tue Eprror or tHe “ Specraror.” 
Sir,—I have so much reason to be gratified by the notice which 
you have taken of my charge, that it may seem ungracious and 
almost ungrateful to offer any remarks in the way of objection to 
your friendly criticism ; but, as it is the importance of the subject 
to which I owe the honour, I trust that this may also appear a 
sufficient motive for drawing the attention of your readers to two 
or three points on which you have not exactly seized the drift of 
my argument; and, first, on the topic of subscription. In Dr. 
Stanley’s pamphlet I found a note, p. 31, containing the statement, 
* That of nineteen young men within the acquaintance of a single 
individual, who were within the last few years known to have gone 
to Cambridge with the intention of becoming clergymen, every 
one has since relinquished his intention, chiefly on the ground of 
the present state of subseription.” It was to this statement that I 
pointed. And I think that it both justifies and requires the obser- 
yation, which is, indeed, suggestel by the word chiefly, that “ it 
must always be extremely difficult, without an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the persons concerned, to ascertain whether those who 
are said to have been repelled from Holy Orders by the terms of 
subscription would have been able to undertake or retain the 
ministerial office if no subscription had been required.” ‘This 
observation is quite independent of any estimate of the difficulties 
which beset subscription, and does not affect the accuracy of 
yours, But as it is notorious that there are persons who can most 
conscientiously subscribe the Articles, but cannot use the Prayer- 
book, it can hardly be so obvious that every one who objects to 
subscribing the Articles could conscientiously use the Prayer-book 
as to make it unreasonable to desire proof of the fact in each par- 
ticular case. As to the efficacy of subscription, your remark seems 
only to apply to those who subscribe thoughtlessly. With regard 
to those"who do so on deliberate conviction, mine seems almost a 
truism. 

It must, I think, have been rather by your general theory on the 
tendency of historical studies than by anything that you found in 
my charge, that you were led to speak as if I shut my eyes to the 
presence of God in history, There are, at p. 123, some remarks 
which indicate a very different state of mind. In fact, I do not 
understand how such a presence can be questioned by any one who 
admits the being of a God. But those who hold it to be universal 
may be as much precluded from taking any special notice of it as 
those who disbelieve in it altogether. Again, nothing would grieve 
me more than that I should be supposed to have meant anything 





inconsistent with Mr. Maurice’s view of the historical revelation in 
| the Old Testament. The class of facts to which I referred—and 
| that only in comparison with the contents of the New Testament 
|—are of a totally different kind front those on which he dwells. 
' And the distinction which I drew is analogous to one which has of 

late years been very familiar to us, and has had great influence on 
| our estimate of the end and value of history, and which led Mr. 

Buckle to remark on “ the strange idea which prevails among his- 
| torians that their business is merely to relate events.” 
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But when you proceed from my view of history to my view of 
the supernatural, you appear to overlook that I had no occasion to 
propound any theory of my own on this subject. My object was 
to examine the opinions of others, and to place them in their true 
light with reference to the historical side of the Christian faith. I 
took their notion of miracles and the supernatural, as distinctly 
defined by M. E. Renan in the passage quoted, p. 49. I found 
that they denied the possibility of any physical event which 
could not be “ referred to physical causes,” and was not “capable 
of investigation by reason.” I cannot adopt this view, because I 
recognize the existence of a higher order, to which the series of 
physical causes is subordinate. But if any one chooses to say that 
there is here no difference between higher and lower, that is an 
opinion with which, for the purpose of my argument, I had 
nothing todo. I am quite aware that, to one who believes in a 
God, everything in one sense is natural, everything in another 
supernatural. But it does not appear to me to follow that there is 
no real distinction between the two things, or that such a distine- 
tion would be effaced by any insight we could gain into the nature 
of the divine agency. I might, therefore, very well admit the 
possibility of such a generalization as you suggest, without 
abandoning any position I have taken in my charge; and 
your speculation seems to me quite in accordance with one to 
which I referred in my letter to Dr. Rowland Williams, p. 55, 
where I observed, “ There are theologians who, while agreeing on 
the main point, that is the interposition of a divine agency in a 
manifestation of external power, as constituting the essential 
character of every true miracle, do not admit that such an interpo- 
sition necessarily implies a suspension of the laws of nature; and 
this, whether the agency be immediate, as an act of creative 
omnipotence, or makes use of instruments and forces already in 
existence, but in combinations far transcending the utmost reach 
of any human power or skill. The effects of such an agency may 
be far more astonishing than those which are produced by the in- 

tervention of the human will in the course of nature, but yet not 
less consistent with the permanence of its laws; as the laws of a 
State are not suspended because the Sovereign subjects new classes 
of things or persons to their operation.”—I am, Sir, your obedient 
servant, C. St. Davin’s. 
Abergwele Palace, Carmarthen, Ist December, 1863. 


MR. HUGHES AND “J. 0.” ON THE MHOW COURT- 
MARTIAL. 
To ‘e Eprror or Tue *“ SPECTATOR.” 

Srr,—In the cur umber of the Cornhill Magazine I am invited 
by “J. O.” to cite asingle sentence in his paper on the Mhow Court- 
martial which prejudges either of the charges on which Colonel 
Crawley is now being tried. Assuming the invitation to be serious, 
I would refer to page 573 of the November Cornhill as to the first 
charge against Colonel Crawley,—that he carried out the arrest 
with unnecessary cruelty. Here 1 find, “* They [Lilley and his 
wife] were lodged in a single room, rather less than fifteen feet 
square, which had originally been a stable. Colonel Crawley, 
having heard that another serjeant’s wife had communicated with 
Mrs. Lilley, issued orders that the sentry, who up to that time had 
been stationed outside the room, should thenceforward be posted 
within it, so that he might constantly keep John Lilley, and, con- 
sequently, his wife,—who was afflicted with chronic diarrhcea,— 
under his eyes by night as well as by day. In that fearful atmo- 
sphere, for many days and nights in the presence of a suc- 
cession of strange men, unceasingly pacing up and down the 
centre of the small foul chamber, every function of nature 
had to be performed by the wretched invalid.” If Colonel Crawley 
carried out the General's orders for close arrest thus, he 
did so with the most unnecessary cruelty ; and the above passage, 
I confess, seems to me to charge him with having done so. 

The second charge is, that Colonel Crawley falsely attributed 
the alleged cruelty to his Adjutant’s misconduct. In other words, 
it is a question whether Colonel Crawley or Mr. Fitzsimon are to 
be believed. 1 find at p. 572 this passage:—‘ For the extra- 
ordiuary latitude which the Colonel allowed himself in concocting 
‘ precise information’ to establish his case, 1 refer to Lieutenant 
Fitzsimon’s evidence.” Surely this is prejudging the question ; 
assuming, in fact, that Colonel Crawley was not, and that Mr. 
Fitzsimon was, to be believed. See also the whole of page 576 on 
the same point, but too long to be cited here. 

The only point in the rest of the letter on which I need say a 
word is ‘J. O.’s” statement that I have come to the same con- 
clusion as he, as to the musters of June Ist and January Ist, viz., 
“* That Colonel Crawley was not on the ground during either of 
these parades.” I am.at a loss to conceive how he can assert this 





with my article before him. My conclusion was that Colonel 
Crawley was actually on the ground, and took part in the June 
parade ; that he was within sight of the parade-ground doing regi- 
mental work ; and, therefore, in my opinion, entitled to return 
himself present at the January parade. “J. O.’s” letter is headed 
‘* Impulsive Criticism.” Whether my criticism or his history 
deserves the epithet best only those who have read the Mhow 
Blue-book can decide, and I have no fear as to their verdict.— 
Yours truly, ose 


BOOKS. 
scandent 
WILLIAMS’S RISE AND FALL OF THE MODEL 
REPUBLIC.* 
Wuen Mr. Gladstone let loose his celebrated phrase about Mr 
Jefferson Davis having made of the South a nation, he perhaps 
did not feel that he was pronouncing a complete condemnation 
upon the constitutional theory of Secession. For, as between 
Unionists and Seceders, the argument of the latter is “ You and 
we, as the United States of old, never were, and never were 
meant to be, a nation—never had, and never meant to have, any 
organic unity. We were but a mere congeries of States, each 
sovereign, uniting with the others only for temporary convenience, 
entitled to withdraw from their society at pleasure. And such 
we Seceders mean to be still, be you what you please.” And the 
Seceded States attempted, consistently enough so far, to carry out 
this view in their official constitution, by defining more sharply 
the sovereign rights of the States, limiting still further the 
action of the central Government. ‘To say, therefore, that these 
seceded States had become a nation, was to say that they had 
belied their own principles and justified those of their opponents. 
But the Chancellor of the Exchequer at worst only mistook a 
necessary tendency fora fact. For the necessities of the case 
compelled Secession to be false to its own theory. From the 
moment that the first Federal shot was fired in defence of the 
Union, in other words, of American nationality,—from such a 
moment that theory was scattered to the winds. Whenever, of 
two neighbouring masses of men, the larger one attempts to 
coerce the smaller in the name of nationality, the smaller one’s 
only chance of life and success consists in its more energetic 
realization of that idea. It must be more of a nation, not less, 
than is its opponent. And if we limit, with the Southerners 
themselves, the idea of Southern natiouality to the white aristo- 
eracy of five or six millions who now carry on the war, leaving 
out of consideration some three millions of helots around them, 
against whose freedom that war is waged, it may be true, no 
doubt, that the South is till now more ofa nation than the North, 
more united in feeling, more determined in self-sacrifice, not than 
an equal number of men at the North, but than the whole floating 
mass of its all-absorbing people. But this point has only been 
reached, it must be repeated, by a sacrifice of all the constitu- 
tional tenets of Secession, —by astrongly centralized Government, 
by a concentration of military authority, by an able dictatorship, 
by the inexorable coercion of every practically opposing element,— 
from the crushing of East Tennesseean Uniouism, at the very out- 
set of the war, to the late putting down with artillery before Chat- 
tanooga of the scruples of the Georgian militia as to crossing the 
frontier line of their State for the general purposes of the Con- 
federacy. 
This entire and necessary contradiction between Secession 
theory and Secession practice is a great stumbling-block to all 
sincere partizans of the Sonth, and Mr. Williams is, apparently, 
to be reckoned among the number. ‘The tendency of his mind is 
essentially conservative. Of the British Constitution he admits, 
for a wonder in a Transatlantic thinker, that, “taken all in all, 
with its admitted defects,” it “approximates more nearly to 
the accomplishinent of those great purposes for which govern- 
ments are created, than any other which has ever been instituted 
and successfully administered by man.” He speaks of the “ egre- 
gious fallacy that the rule of a majority” is “ synonymous with 
the enjoyment of liberty.” Had he sat in Congress eighty years 
ago his place would have been behind the great Federalist 
Hamilton, of New York, the avowed admirer of the English 
Constitution, whom, indeed, he frequently quotes ; he would have 
opposed Jefferson, England’s foe, to the death. But alas! the 
author of “ The South Vindicated” is obliged to protest against 
| being supposed to share the views of the Northern Federalist 
|leader, to proclaim his allegiance to the States’-rights doc- 
trine,—is obliged to sink all notice of the fact that the great 
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apostle of the rule of the majority was tie Virginian Jefterson, 
the fons et origo on every point but slavery of the Southern 
party in after days. He draws an amusing caricature of the 
Republican convention by which Mr. Lincoln was nominated. But 
monstrous as it is that such self-elected bodies should take upon 
themselves to dispose of the highest office in the State, and that 
the best qualification for such an office should thereby come to 
be that of not being known to have done anything to deserve it, 
we must recollect that the first utterly unknown man thus 
selected in preference to the chiefs of his own party was Polk, 
the Tennesseean Democrat. Mr. Williams declares that Presi- 
dential elections “were the primary cause” of the overthrow 
of the Government of the Union, the “source” of the evils 
within it, subjecting “the nation every four years to the perils 
of revolution.” ‘Turn to the “table of elections” given by 
himself, and it will be found that it was the Southern party, 
with Jefferson for leader, which first set the example of up- 
setting a President after a single term of office; that, until 
the election of Harrison, in 1840, the only three Presidents 
so displaced were the only three Northerners elected (John 
Adams, John G. Adams, Van Buren); and that, in every such 
instance which has yet occurred till Mr. Lincoln’s return, the 
successful cliampion of Presidential instability carried with him 
the vote of the Southern majority. He tells us that, at the 
date of Secession, “the immense spoils of the Government, which, 
according to theory and practice, had come to be regurded as the 
rightful and legitimate rewards of the victors, had utterly perverted 
the principle upou which all government should be established.” 
But the Southern President Jefferson first set the example of 
sweeping the public offices clean of his opponents ; the Northerner 
John Quincy Adams, to use Mr. Williams's own words, was the 
last “who, as a rule, retained the appointees of his predecessors 
in office.” And, in the scramble for loaves and fishes, the South 
have been so notoriously the winners that (to quote from the 
famous speech of Vice-President Stephens, in his anti-Secession 
days) the South had in 84 years 60 of Southern Presidents to 24 
of Northern, ‘‘as well as the control and management of most of 
those chosen from the North ;” 18 Judges of the Supreme Courtto 11 
from the North, so that “although nearly four-fifths of the judicial 
business has arisen in the Free States, yet a majority of the Court 
has always been from the South ;* 24 Presidents of the Senate 
to 11; 23 Speakers of the House of Representatives to 12; 14 
Attorneys-General to 5; 86 Foreign Ministers to 54; the princi- 
pal embassies in particular, though “three-fourths of the business 
which demands diplomatic agents abroad is clearly from the Free 
States ;” a “vast majority of the higher offices of both army 
and navy,” though “a larger proportion of the soldiers and 
sailors were drawn from the North,”—and in fifty years, out of 
3,000 clerks, auditors, and controllers, more than two-thirds, 
though the South had but one-third of the white population. 
Mr. Williams speaks of “‘sectionalism triumphant” in the elec- 
tion of Mr. Lincoln apparently as a new event in American 
history. Turn again to his before-quoted “ table of elections :" 
it is simply one out of six cases in which a President has been 
elected against the vote of a majority iu either section, but only 
the second in which that majority has not been a Northern one, 
—the three Southerners, Jefferson, Madison at his second election, 
and Jackson at his first, with the Southern tool, Buchanan, hav- 
ing been carried by a Southern majority combined with a Northern 
minority, in the teeth sometimes of a most decisive Northern 
majority ; as when De Witt Clinton, the Northern Peace candi- 
date in 1812, with two to one Northern majority, failed to win 
the day against the anti-English war party, which united almost 





the entire South. And if Mr. Lincoln is to be called a minority | 
President because he only received 1,857,610 votes against 
2,857,660 given to other candidates, should we turn, not indeed 
to Mr. Williams's own tables (in which a skilful lumping together of | 
the votes cast for avowed auti-Secession candidates, and for the | 
only Secession one, neatly disguises the fact), but to one con- | 
tained in Mr. Ellison’s “ Slavery and Secession” of the popular 
vote, we shall find the Secession cause to have been so emphati- | 
cally a minority one at the polls that the Secession candidate only | 
received, in the South itself, 540,871 votes against 705,928 given to | | 
the three Union ones, and in the whole Union only 847,953 against | 
3,814,217. In short, look at the matter from whatever point of view | 
we may, the facts of American history witness inexorably that the | 
incoherent, uuconformable, disruptive element in that history 
has always been the Southern one, as represented by the mass of | 
its representatives in either House of Congress, or in the offices | 
of State; and read in the light of these facts, Mr. Williams's 


book is little more than an exposure, often a very just and 


telling one, of the gradual development by Southern influence of 
every mischief and vice latent in the American Constitution. No 
one would wish to undervalue the services rendered to the Union 
by a few great Southerners. The firm sense and unselfish 
patriotism of Virginian Washington moulded its early years ; 
the stern grip of South Carolinian Jackson wrested it back for 
awhile from the brink of ruin ; the strong hand and honest heart 
of Kentuckian Lincoln may yet build it up anew out of its 
fragments. But it was the Southern party, headed by Jefferson, 
which first began to break up Washington’s work; it was South 
Carolinian “nullification” which opened the gulf into which it had 
well nigh fallen in latter days; Jackson was rewarded for his 
energy in defence of the national authority, on his second election, 
in the North (the figures are Mr. Williams's own) by a rise of his 
Presidential vote from 73 to 132,—in the South by a fall of it 
from 105 to 87; and Mr. Lincoln, for simply adhering to Jeffer- 
son's original purpose of excluding slavery from the territories of 
the Union, has been met, as a lawfully elected President, by 
Secession and civil war; as a man, by every snobbish insult and 
base calumny which the slaveowning South and its sympathizers 
could invent. 

Mr. Williams’s main position is, we have seen, that not slavery 
or any other moral cause, but simply the machinery of Presiden- 
tial elections, has been the source of all American mischiefs. 
Hampered, indeed, no doubt, by the awkward fact that the great 
majority of Presidents and of officials nominated by them have 
been Southerners, he not only claims for the Presidents (what 
few persons in Europe will be willing to concede, as from Van 
Buren's ejection from office) that “ in all qualities of statesmanship 
they will rank with the most distinguished of those who, under 
other forms of Government, have occupied corresponding stations; 
but asserts, even on behalf of their nominees, that “ every page 
of the history of the Republic” establishes “the claims of those 
who filled public stations under the Government of the Union 
to the possession of the requisite qualifications for the discharge 
of the duties appertaining to their position.” So that, if we are 
to believe him, the system of elections which he denounces has 
ruined his country through the choice of first-rate statesmen for 
Presidents and thoroughly qualified officials under them. But 
it will be admitted at once by almost every one on this side of 
the Atlantic, that to change rulers every four years is a very 
bungling attempt at solving the problem of Government. Nay, 
we may go further, and say that the very crux of the re- 
publican form lies precisely in the difficulty of knowing how 
to choose the chief magistrate. And one would fain be 
grateful to one who, like Mr. Williams, brings forward a 
new method of doing so. But surely, of all methods yet 
suggested none was ever less hopeful than his. To fix the 
duration of the Presidential term at eight or ten years, and to fill 
the chair at the expiration of each term with the senator senior 
in office for the time being, would be little more than to legalize 
the practice of the College of Cardinals in the selection of a Pope, 
without even the possibility of deviation in favour of youth and 
character, as in the choice of Pio Nono. Does Mr. Williams 
seriously think that if, instead of an Abraham Lincoln elected by 
nearly two millions of votes, the slave power of the South had 
had to receive for President a Charles Sumner succeeding by 
seniority to office, it would like a Jamb have accepted the change ? 
Nay, we might well ask whether, if Senator Sumner had stood 
by an inflexible rule of seniority, next in succession to the chair, 
Hero Brooks of South Carolina might not have armed himself 
with deadlier weapons than a cane ? 

What has been said already may be a sufficient warning to the 
reader against taking any of Mr. Williams's conclusions on trust. 
One cnormous perversion of facts (habitual indeed in the 
South) requires, however, to be pointed out,—the constant in- 
sinuation (for Mr. Williams does not venture to assert it in 
terms) that the Missouri compromise gave all territory south of 
the line to slavery, as it gave all north to freedom. Thus, he 
treats the Northern vote against the admission of Arkansas as a 
slave State as having been given “in entire contempt of the 
Missouri compromise,” and speaks of the South having made 
“a lasteffort . . to induce the North to abide by the 
so-called Missouri compromise,” by cutting off half of California 
| for a slave State. The Missouri compromise—the immediate 
effect of which was to give land to slavery upon which it was 
expressly prohibited to be established by the ordinance of 1787— 
| simply provided: that slavery should be prohibited—as to the 
Louisiana territory—north of 36 deg., 30 min., north latitude, 
leaving the question entirely open for all such territory south of 
that line. The attempt of the South to extend the line to the 
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Pacific was not “a last effort to induce the North to abide by” 
the compromise, but an attempt to secure a fresh domain for 
slavery out of new territory wrested from Mexico, where, by 
Mexican law, slavery was unlawful ; and the first direct violation 
of the compromise was when, by the Kansas-Nebraska bill and 
the border ruffians of Missouri, slavery was aitempted to be in- 
troduced north of the line marked by the Missouri Act, in terri- 
tory to which it applied. 

Mr. Williams's book may be read with some amusement, and 
not without profit by those who are suffiiently on their guard 
against its fallacies. It offers some telling though wordy 
sketehes of American political manners, which, did space allow, 
would deserve quotation. Such are the accounts of the “log 
cabin and hard cider mania” in 1840, and of the honowrs paid to 
* Old Whitey,” General Taylor’s horse. 

A CHRONICLE OF ENGLAND.* 

Ir is so pleasant tomeet Mr. Doyle ina new field, and his illustrated 
Chronicle is s> graceful and attractive, that criticism is almost dis- 
armed before it comes to deal with him. Our deliberate feeling, how- 
ever, is, on the whole, one of regret that so much power has been 
wasted. Of course, Mr. Doyle’s sketches are spirited, and the 
printing iu colours has been a great success. 
light and shade in particular are reproduced with singular effect. 
But the principal object —that of giving a picture of Old England 
—seems to us to have been missed. It is not so much that Mr. 
Doyle is wanting in antiquarian detail, though even here we could 
point out several deficiencies, For instance, he gives the beard 
pretty much at random, though generally it was not worn except 
by the Kuights-Templar or the lower orders, and under Edward 
IL. a royal chamberlain applied for and received a patent allowing 
him to dispense with the razor in performance of avow. Again, 
William Rufus and Hubert de Burgh appear in irreproachable 
night-shirts, and the latter even in night-cap and drawers, though 
the language of Wendover is express that “he fled naked to the 
chapel.” We are quite aware that Mr. Wright has exaggerated 
the evidence agaiust night-shirts, Still the language of Grostéte’s 
“ Life of St. Mary of Egypt ;” “she was so luxurious that she lay 
all night in her shift,” seems to show that such practices were 
unusual, Our own belief is that commonly only the drawers 
were worn in bed. More inexplicable still to us is the tonsure 
which Henry V. appears to have received just before his wedding. 
But these are mere trifles. We take wider ground wh en we say 
that Mr. Doyle has failed thoroughly to reproduce our old history. 
In the first place, his spirited sketches are almost exclusively of 
men and women; we miss the banquet-ball, the church, the market, 
aud the old English home. Next, there is no attempt at diseri- 
minating races. Norman and Englishman in the twelfth century 
were a3 distinct as Norman and Datchinwm or Norman and Dane 
are now. We quite fail to discriminate them in the Chronicle. 
On the other hand, Mr. Doyle has certain conventional types 
which he appropriates to peculiar circumstances. The statesman- 
like Edward L., has a family likeness to Becket and to Gascoigne, 
but resembles neither his father nor his son. The difference be- 
tween Richard, II, before Gloucester and the same prince meet- 
ing Heury of Lancaster is so great as to extend to a denial of 
identity ; and as much may certainly be said of King John, who 
has black hair and an aquiline nose when he kneels to ask pardon 
of Richard, but reddish-brown bair and a nez retroussé when 
he is sulkily signing Magna Charta. 
symbolism, eminently medieval, we admit, pervades the whol 
book, A scuffle between a few armed men does duty constantly 
for a battle. Surely it would not have been difficult, at the cost 
of a little more space, to give an actual battle-scene, where the 
field was 80 limited as at Cressy, Poictiers, or Agincourt. We 
want to realize what the shock of battalions was, much more 
than the clash ot swords. 

The text of Mr. Doyle's book is, we think, described accurately 
by the title. The author has studied the more popular chronicles, 
and has produced an original re-cast which is not very much 
above Hume as regards real knowledge. The legends that Wil- 
liam the Conqueror made the New Forest and divided England 
among 60,000 Knights re-appear in these pages with undi- 
minished vitality. We regret this exceedingly, as the style 
of the Chronicle is so pleasant and the author's interest in his 
work so evident that we think it would have repaid him to 
havo mastered Palgtave and Hallam. There is no reason why a 
drawing-room book should not be learned in the best sense of 
the word, but every reason why history cannot be written exclu- 





* A Chronicle of England (B.C. 53—1485). Written and Lllustrated by James E. 
Doyle. London: Longmans. 








In fact, a sort of} 


' sively from our old chronicles. Yet we should be sorry to part 
| in any seeming ill-will from Mr. Doyle. His book has given us 
some pleasant hours, besides the many we already owe him, and 
if we quarrel with such a man for not having done his work in 
the best possible way, we quite admit that we cannot name any 
one who has done it better. As a Christmas present the Chronicle 
of England deserves to be very popular. 


| 


MRS. HENRY WOOD'S NEW NOVEL* 
Norsatne is more striking than the great number of really 
good novels and able novelists in the present generation. In 
'no other departinent of literature can it be said that the 
ipresent age is truly great. In poetry we cannot pretend 
to compare with the end of tle last century and tlie early 
| part of this. In critics of the highest intellectual order we 
jhave none to rank with Hazlitt and Coleridge. Of playful 
| and graceful humourists of the school of Lamb or even Addison 
there arenone. In philosophy there is but one name of the highest 
eminence among living Englishmen, and he belongs rather 
| to the generation which bas written down its thoughts than to 
' that which is still thinking afresh. In theology we have less to 
; complain of, perhaps, than in any other sphere of thought, for it 


The contrasts of | is not every generation which has had theologians with so wide 


a reach as Father Newman or so deep an insight as Mr. Maurice. 
| But the only branch of literature which can be said to be, both 
| in its general Jevel and in its highest summits of individual ex- 
' cellence, above that of almost any preceding generation, is that 

of the novelist. Besides the greatest artists, from George Eliot, 

Mr. Thackeray, and Mr. Trollope, downwards, we could probably 
‘name more than a dozen whose truthfulness and skiil would 

throw the second-rates of any other generation into the shade,— 
| beside whom Miss Burney’s humour, really good though much 
| of it was, seems fitful or extravagant, and even Miss Edgeworth’s 
bold touch and lively raillery strike us as often wide of the mark, 
and oftener hard or cold. 

Perhaps, one amongst many reasons why this department of 
literature has got so much ahead of all others is, that the great 
progress of science, and of a scientific mode of thought, has acted 
even in the world of pure literature to throw people off the old 
track of finding what was called “ poetical justice ” inhuman life, 
and to promote the study of life as it is,—of that real inward justice 
which saddles every mau and woman with the moral consequences 
of their own actions, in combination, nevertheless, with vast out- 
ward inequalities of fortune and success. ‘That our modern fiction 
has gained immeasurably from this tendency to paint faithfully, 
without theory or that arritre pensée called * poetical justice,” 
must be obvious to every observant eye, and thus only has it 
gained the service of a generation peculiarly ill-qualified to ex- 
press itself in any other species of literature, The enthusiasm, 
the hot social passions, the deep individual feeling which give rise 
to lyrical poetry or satire, are not adapted to the temper of the day. 
There is a marked indistinetness even in those states of feeling 
which in their highest tension and clearness give rise to poetry. 
Ours is eminently an observant, unsettled, intellectual time,—and 
an observant, unsettled, intellectual temper is just the one which 
disposes people to paint life as they see it, with the least possible 
infusion of that personal sentiment and conviction which 
would turn us from merely delineating life into expressing our 
thoughts aud feelings about it. 

Mrs. Henry Wood is a very good representative of our clever 
second-class novelists, and this is probably her cleverest work. 
She is a lady who, in any previous generation, would probably 
have been foremost in contriving “ poetical justice ’ for her tales ; 
and there is nothing more striking in this story than the anxious 
fidelity with which she strives to avoid it, and to paint justly the 
moral connection between good and bad actions and their results, 
not the fanciful connection for which the feeble imagination of 
human sympathy craves. We say nothing is more remarkable 
than this fidelity, because the only marked weakness in Mrs. 
Wood's book is a slight tendency to the sentimental,—to ‘‘effu- 
sion” of style. She heads her chapters with acertain weak osten- 
tation of feeling at times, as for example, “Lhe bell that rung out 
ontheevening air.” She describes funerals and grief with effusion, 
—a little, a very little more than is pleasant or artistic. She 
is very fond of making not only women and children, but strong 
men, speak in a “wailing” voice, which we should have supposed 
avery rare phenomenon. But we mention all this not to be hard on 
it, for it is so slight as not to annoy greatly even the most culti- 
vated taste, but to call attention to the fact that a writer in 





* The Shadow o Ashlydyat, By Mrs. Henry Wood. Three vols. London: Richard 
Bentley. 
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whom sentiment evidently predominates, who would, if she 
were to follow ovly her personal beat, colour with her feeling 
of life as it ought to be the hard facts of life as it is, yet 
paints with such anxious and minute faithfulness, not only the 
compound of good and evilin the characters she undertakes 
to delineate, but the connection between that good and evil and 
the events of her narrative. ‘Lhere is absolutely no yielding to 
sentiment, even in the final rewarding or punishing of the 
dramatis persone ; though authoresses with as much of it in their 
constitution as Mrs. Wood are usually fain to indulge much in it. 
And there is none of that tendency to make the bad characters 
deteriorate with awful rapidity and the good rise into unex- 
ampled perfection which belongs to the same idealizing school. 
We have never read a novel in which the “ feeling” of the 
author was more strictly withheld from interference with the 
natural laws of human character and action, and this in spite 
of the obvious existence of a more than ordinary share of such 
feeling in the author. 


The tale itself is very clever, and keeps up the constant | 


interest of the reader through three of the thickest volumes 
which the custom of modern novels permits. It has a slight 
supernatural or preternatural tinge which gives its name to the 
book, and which Mrs. Wood tells us is not a fictitious, but real 
incident of some family history known to her. However this 
may be, it is managed with much art, so as neither to injure the 
probability of the story nor to appear an awkward extraneous 
element in it. In her treatment of the supernatural, as 
well as her general principles of treating fiction, Mrs. Wood 
admirably represents the temper of the day. She lets it 
just enter into her plot without being an element essential 
to it, and without committing herself to any theory about 
it,—-which we take it, the exact attitude of the more 
cultivated opinion of the present diy in relation to such marvels 
as these. It gives th romantic touch to the story which Sir 
Walter Scott so often used with even greater effect,—but it is 
not explained away at the end as Sir Walter Scott's preternatural 
touches generally, and very inartistically, were. Still the Shadow 
of Ashlydyat is by no means the main interest of the novel, but 
only a very slight and, we think, artistic accessory of the interest. 


is, 


The talent of the book is shown in the careful balance between | 


the interest of the characters and the interest of the story,—and 
the skill with whici the less marked characters are made perhaps 
even more living than the strongly outlined characters. ‘There are 
authors, like the author of a book reviewed in these columus last 
week, “ The Wife's Evidence,” who sketch most impressively, but 
searcely fill in at all. Mrs. Wood may be said to fill in 
almost without sketching, ic., without strongly outlining any 
of her best drawings. Detail on detail, stroke on stroke, make a 
character seem real which has never been really described, and 
would not, even were it described, seem a striking or remarkable 
portrait. 
first glance you say “must be like somebody.” But she 
makes very unremarkable characters live in our fancies by a 
multitude of small effects. 
and in parts very clever,—is, we think, by no mzans the best; 
perhaps, as a whole, one of the Jeast successful. The audacious, 
good-natured, fast, unscrupulous, loose Charlotte Pain, of the 
latter part of the book is scarcely the same as the equally loose 
and audacious, but also sly and malicious, Charlotte Pain of the 
earlier portion. Maria, who is only tender, loving, and shrinking, 
is a far more impressive picture. Again, of the two brothers, 


Thomas and George Godolphin,—the easiest portrait, as almost | 
any one would have said, that is, the most distinctly outlined,— | 


is * graceless George.” But yet the elder, quieter brother, with 
nothing particular except high feeling and high principle about 
him, is certainly made the more graphic and real to us, and 
excites less uncertainty as to the consistency of the picture at 
the close. 


Mrs. Wood shows a great fertility in good dialogue, and her | 


children and servants are admirable sketches. We will give a 
short specimen of this power which will not let our readers un- 
necessarily into the story. It is after “ graceless George's” bank- 
ruptey and the “faithful servant” of the book (Margery) has 
just returned from a short absence :— 

‘Margery continued her way up-stairs, grunting as she did so. To 
believe that Harriet, or anybody else, herself excepted, could do ‘quite 
well’ by Meta, was a stretch of credulity utterly inadmissible to Mar- 
gery’s biassed mind. In the nursery sat Harriet, a damsel in a smart 
cap with flying pink ribbons.—‘ What, is it you!’ was her salutation to 
Margery. " ‘We thought you had taken up your abode yonder for good.’— 
‘Did you?’ said Margery. ‘What else did you think?—‘And your 


sister, poor dear!’ continued Harriet, passing by the retort and speaking 


Mrs. Wood does not draw pictures which at the | 


The boldest sketch in this book — | 


in a sympathizing tone, for she generally found it to her interest to 
keep friends with Margery. ‘Is she got well?—‘As well as she ever 
will get, I suppose,’ was Margery's crusty answer.—She sat down, 
untied her bonnet and threw it off, and unpinned her shawl. Harriet 
snuiied the candle and resumed her work, which appeared to be the 
sewing of tapes on a pinafore of Meta’s.—‘ Ha e tore ‘em off again ?’ 
asked Margery, her eyes following the progress of the needle.—* She's 
always tearing them off,’ responded Harriet, biting the end of her 
thread,—* And how's things going on here?’ demanded Margery, her 
voice assuming a confidential tone, as she drew her chair nearer to 
Harriet’s.—* The bank's not opened again, I find, for I asked so much 
at the station"—* Things couldn't be worse,’ said Harriet. ‘It's all 
a smash together. The house is bankrupt.'—* Lord help us!’ ejaculated 
Harriet let her work fall on the table, and leaned her head to- 
wards Margery’s, her voice dropping to a whisper—‘I say! We have 
got a man in here !'—* In here! breathlessly rejoined Margery.—Harriet 
nodded, ‘Since last Tuesday. There's one stopping here, and there's 
another at Ashlydyat. Margery, I declare to you when they were going 
through the house, them creatures, I felt that sick that I could have 
| heaved my inside right out. If I had dared, I'd have upset a bucket of 
boiling water over the lot as they came up the stairs.” 











_ Altogether, the Shadow of Ashlydyat shows plenty of talent,— 
and of sentiment under self-control: The picture of the smaller 
| and more personal miseries eutailed on sensitive and honourable 
minds by the fraud of one closely connected with them has 
seldom been more powerfully, naturally, and minutely drawn. 


There is nothing adventitious or ‘ worked-up” about the 
picture. Without harrowing the reader unnecessarily,—indeed 


with many alleviating cireumstances,—the results of the fraud 
on which the story hinges wind up powerfully a tale of which 
the interest has never flagged. 





LABRADOR.* 
Tre British Empire is so vast, and the dependencies of the 
mother country so numerous and scattered, that it is scarcely to 
be wondered at that Englishmen often exhibit the most profound 
ignorance of all that concerns some of its greatest dependencies. 
The mere attainment of the outlines of general knowledge 
respecting every British colony or settlement implies an amount 
of reading for which few have either time or inclination, and to 
be thoroughly conversant with their history, races, or products, 
requires the study of a life-time. ‘Troubles in the Punjaub, a 
| rebellion in New Zealand, gold discoveries in British Columbia, 
/cotton cultivation in Queensland, or similar exciting circum- 


| stances, concentrate public attention on colony after colony in 


turn, there is a rush of bookmakers in that particular 
quarter, and tlie subject is “got up” like any other. 


Still it takes a long time to complete the cycle, and while 
from tire the east have of late 
monopolized soldiers, “ special correspondents,” and travellers, 
the vast territories under British sway and influence in the far 
north-west have been absolutely forgotten. No particular 
“interests” have been endangered, and the Canadian frontier has 
been the only portion of all British North America which has 
been even mentioned out of the circles immediately interested. 
But, as Mr. Hind observes in the preface to the volume before 
us, the value of our vast North American fisheries invests the 
surrounding localities with great imperial as well as colonial 
| interest, and recent mercantile transactions on a large scale have 
at length tended to re-awaken English interest in the almost 
forgotten regious north of the Gulf of St. Lawrence. Even had 
it not been for these circumstances, however, so well told 
a story of explorations in so strange a country would alone have 
secured Mr. Hind a wide circle of readers. 

The Peninsula of Labrador, strictly speaking, forms but an 
‘insignificant portion of the territory, larger than all Europe, 


Various causes south aud 


| which constitutes British America, but in relative mercantile 
importance its fur trade and inexhaustible and undeveloped 
fisheries give it a prominent place. Discovered, according 
! to common belief, in the fifteenth century by Labrador, a Basque 
| whaler, and named after him, the coast was soon frequented by 
|numbers of hardy Breton and Norman mariners, who drove a 
large trade in fish, oil, and furs. Under French management 
| the fisheries were greatly developed, and Labrador was regarded 
as of vast importance, not merely for commercial reasons, but as 
the best possible nursery for seamen. Even now, in the absence 
of proper superintendence, settlements, and harbours, the coast 
| fisheries of Labrador are worth over a million annually. The 
geographical outlines of the peninsula are pretty well known, but 
| as the fur traders seldom penetrate further than fifty miles from 
‘ the coast, the interior has long been practically a terra incognita, 
the only explorations hitherto on record having been the detached 
' attempts of officers of the Hudson’s Bay Company to extend their 








* Explorations in the Luterior of the Labrador Peninsula, By Henry Youle Hind, 
M.A., F.R.G.S., Louden: Longmans, 1863. 
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communication with the Indian tribes. Mr. Hind, however, 
iias put an end to this state of things by the publication of his 
two volumes of observant travel in the most characteristic dis- 
tritts of the peninsula. He started in May, 1861, accompanied by 
his brother, two surveyors appointed by the Canadian Govern- 
ment, and five French Canadian voyageurs. The party assem- 
bled at the mouth of the Moisie, one of the largest of the 
many rivers falling into the northern shore of the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, and after with difficulty securing the service of two 
natives as guides, started in three canoes. The difliculties of 
proceeding were immeuse. The Moisie is one continual rapid, 
the banks are rocks too precipitous to afford foothold for towing, 
and too much ice-worn to afford the slightest projection by which 
to help in dragging the canoe against the stream, and tlie constant 
“‘portages,” where canoes, stores, and everything had to be car 
ried, sometimes for miles, through dense spruce forests, more than 
once presented apparently insuperable obstacles. [t was only with 
great and unceasing exertion that Mr. Hind was enabled to reach 
a point barely a hundred miles from the coast; but as nearly 
every characteristic feature of known Labrador was to be found 
in those hundred miles, Mr. Hind was enabled to present his 
readers with as full au account of Labradorian scenery and races 
as if he had traversed the entire peninsula. 

The general character of the country is that of grand and 
monotonous desolation. The ordinary processes of nature through 
which other continents aros} had no share iu the formation of 
Labrador. Not a trace of alluvial, or marine deposit, or of strata 
formed by vegetable growth of former ages, even suggests a time 
when it was otherwise. Of all the influences which made the crust 
of the globo what it now is, two only were combined to create 
Labrador, and those two the most antagonistic in nature—heat and 
cold. The action of fire upheaved a vast continent of igneous 
rock,and the unceasing action of rolling ice through untold ages 
has converted every fragment into a smooth boulder and every 
mass into a rugged precipice. In immense tracts the ground 
on which the traveller walks consists simply of boulders, layer 
upon layer, how deep no one can tell. The interstices between 
the uppermost layer of boulders are filled completely with a 
profuse growth of moss, so dense as to solidify in a mass the sur- 
face of which sustains the human weight without yielding. ‘This 
supplies food for the caribou, the wildest and most unapproach- 
able of the reindeer tribe. The caribou, in turn, is the main sup- 
port of the scanty nomadic tribes of Indians who are the sole 
inhabitants of this dreary region. The bark of the birch and 
spruce forests, which grow wherever there is a vestige of soil, 
affords material for their canoes and hnts, and whatever of 
their time is not taken up by the mere search for food is directed 
to trapping the few smaller animals that find existence possible 
for the sake of selling their furs to grasping traders, who not only 
defraud the wretched trappers of their fair earnings by all kinds 
of trickery, but supply them with the whiskey that is rapidly 
helping to exterminate them. During the summer, notwithstanding 
the utmost care of the Indians, the moss frequently takes fire from 
#ome accidental cause, the flames spread with marvellous rapidity, 
and whole tracts of country are converted into a barren waste of 
burnt ashes. So tremendous have these conflagrations been at 
times that Mr. Hind has no hesitation in attributing those strange 
phenomena, the “dark days” of Canada, formerly supposed to 
be the result of volcanic action in the remote interior, to their 
effects. In July, 1814, the whole atmosphere was obscured for 
two or three days, and off the banks of Newfoundland the 
sea was covered with what seemed like wood ashes. There 
is no reliable authority for the existence of volcanoes, and Mr. 
Hind’s theory certainly seems consistent with all the observed 
facts. The result of these conflagrations, now more frequent 
than ever, is, of course, to destroy the caribou, and every year 
the supply of food for the Indians grows more precarious. In de- 
fault of caribou they resort to a scanty supply of fish, taken with 
great difficulty through holes broken in the thick ice of the lakes. 
When fish fail in winter, their only resource is to ward off actual 
starvation by eating a particular species of moss, and to wait for 
the great annual migration of the large grey Canada geese, of 
which at least two millions pass every year from north to 
south. Before this occurs, however, scarcely a winter passes 
without numbers of Indians dying from sheer starvation. 


They drag along existence in small lodges of spruce bark | 


and skin, and if luck attends them in the shape of a 
caribou or a bear, they gorge themselves into stupidity and 
helplessness as long as the carcase lasts, frequently eating whole 
days and nights. ‘The two tribes which include the majority of 


inhabitants are the Montaignais and the Nasquapees, both | 


| branches of the Algonquin Indians, reduced to their present 
/numbers by constant contests with the warlike Iroquois on one 
| side and the Esquimaux on the other. The Nasquapees were in 
| 1858 not more than 2,500 in number, about 1,000 of whom siill 
| retained the outward Christianity implanted by the French mis- 
| sionaries, while the remainder have relapsed into their old de- 
| graded paganism. The Montaignais could formerly turn out 1,000 
warriors to repel the Esquimaux, but starvation and disease have 
made havoc amongst them since those days. ‘They are perfectly 
conscious of their decline aud certain extermination, and last year 
three chiefs of the Montaignais addressed a most touching appeal 
to the Canadian Goverument praying for help. They submit 
themselves with melancholy resiguatiou to their surely approaching 
fate, without raising a hand in resistance, and suffer themselves not 
to be “improved” off the face of the earth, but to be sacrificed to 
European commerce. Those who escape starvation come down 
to the coast in the summer to barter their furs, and the moisture 
of the air, to which they are unused, and the whiskey of the traders, 
still further reduce their numbers. They are far from a noxious 
race, and their fate is a sad instance of the mysterious influence 
| for destruction which mere contact with a superior race seems to 
| possess. It is fortunate that before their ultimate disappearance 
so complete a record of their history as far as it goes, customs, 
and superstitions should have been obtained. Among the most 
striking effects of the climate, noticed at length by Mr. Hind, is 
| the “ night-blind,” as it is called, a partial paralysis of the retina, 

which does not affect the sight during the day, but renders 
| the eye utterly insensible to allartificial light. It is regarded by 
Indians and voyageurs with intense dread, which the wild and 
unnatural expression of face which it gives to the sufferer, 
together with the actual helplessness it entails, amply accounts 
for. It appears to be totally unconnected with the more com- 
monly met with snow blindness. 

Besides his exploration up the Moisie, Mr. Hind gives us a full 
account of the eastern coast of Labrador, in Yelation to the 
fisheries of which he gives many valuable details. The supply 
of cod, salmon, mackerel, herring, and seal, is inexhaustible, and 
with proper stations for curing and increased facilities for trans- 
port in ice to the United States, there seems no limit to the 
extent to which the Labrador fishery might be carried. We 
cannot close this interesting and instructive work without 
noticing two points of great merit. The first is the extreme 
effectiveness of the chromolithographed illustrations, aud the 
other is, what in these days of hasty bookmaking and crude 
information is a rare feature—an accurate and carefully compiled 
index, containing upwards of a thousand references. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The Ingoldsby Legends. With Sixty Illustrations. (Bentley.)—This 
is a very beautifully illustrated edition of the “Ingoldsby Legends” which 
attained so sudden and wide a popularity some twenty years since. 
Whether their comedy, which mainly depends upon applying the slang 
and * chaff” of our own day to the mediaval legends, be of a kind to se- 
cure for them a permanent place in our comic literature may well be open 
to dispute; but in this splendid edition they have, at least, all the aid which 
extremely clever illustrations by Cruikshank, Tenniel, and Leech can 
give them. We may instance two among many full of talent; the picture 
of “The Jackdaw of Rheims,” by Leech, where the poor little jackdaw, 
with his feathers “all turned the wrong way,” and his bald head, is 
standing penitently before the portly Lord Cardinal and his train; and 
an inimitable portrait of “ My Poor Dog Tray,” a Sky-terrier begging, 
by Tenniel. The binding and general get up of the book are perfect in 
| their way, and though brilliant, not too much so for good taste or artistic 
effect. 

Hints on Life Assurance, with Selected Examples and Illustrations. By 
| John Fitzhugh. (Liverpool: Webb and Hunt.)—This is an admirable 
little tract on Life Assurance, not advocating the claims of any 
| special company, nor intended to advocate them, but written from a 
wholly independent position, anc explaining clearly and tersely, with 
| full illustrative examples, the different principles followed in the dif- 
| ferent kinds of Life Assurance offices and the various advantages of 
each. It is brief as well as well written, and would make a very good 
guide to those weighing the principles on which they might wish to 
insure their own lives. It is not quite limited to Life Assurances, ex- 
| plaining also the rates at which a provision for old age can be in some 
offices secured. 

The Slavery Quarrel. By a Poor Peacemaker. (Robert Hardwicke.) 
| —This pamphlet com with a most comical perversion of history. 
| Negro slavery is compared with the Roman and Norman invasions of 
| England, and the English invasion of India, and it is gravely argued 
that because Englishmen and Indians have been benefited by the rule 
of a more cultivated race, therefore negroes will be benefited by being 
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reduced to the condition of brutes. So the slave trade is described as 
“a conveying of the wild sons of Africa across the ocean, to learn the 
English language and civilization, just as children are sent to school or 
put apprentice.” After this we think we need not follow the author 
further. It is enough to say that his work is dedicated to “ Thomas 
Carlyle.” The fundamental fallacy, however, is that slavery educates 
negroes “ in the virtue of industry.” And yet the advocates of slavery 
in the same breath tell us that negroes will only work on compulsion. 
If so, the only industry they practise is not a virtue, for virtue is a 
voluntary habit; and what is the good of an education which never can 
or will be completed. As a matter of fact, the negroes in our West India 
Colonies have made considerable progress, as all impartial witnesses 
testify, since emancipation, though there is room for any quantity more; 
but they never made any so long as they were slaves. 


Maps —We have received a copy of a new edition of Messrs. Allen 
and Co.’s Map of India, by very far the best which exists of that great 
peninsula, In the present edition the whole of Upper India has been 
redrawn upon information collected by Government for years, and it 
may now be relied on with the most perfect confidence. The only im- 
perfection of the map is its scale, which is so large as to involve a 
difficulty in consulting it except when real accuracy is desired. We 
have also received a new map of the British Isles, on a large scale, issued 
by Mr. Wesley. Its specialty is the prominence given to the railway 
system, which can now be followed at a glance, and without mistake or 
weariness,- Messrs. Bacon and Co. also have sent us a cheap map of 
England and Wales, so vulgar in colouring as to be admirable for use. 
Modern maps too often sacrifice distinctness to taste, but every county 
boundary is here apparent at a glance. Why do they not also give the 
political boundaries ? A county is generally not a county, but two or 
more counties for electoral purposes. Distinctness is also the merit of 
their map of Europe, which, moreover, enables the observer to see what 


the German Empire is. By a very skilful arrangement of colours the } 
Empire, without Austria and Prussia, e., the portion represented by | 


the Diet, and the Empire with Austria and Prussia, are all rendered 


distinct. A good statistical table is printed at the top, which, however, | 


might be increased by a statement of the revenue and army of each 
power. 

The Necessary Existence of God. By William Honyman Gillespie. 
Fourth edition. (Houlston and Wright.)—There is a frank conceit in 
the writer of this book which is very charming. It seems he owns an 
estate in Scotland, and had a lawsuit about the minerals with his 
lessees. ‘“ The world rang,” he tells us, “ with the contest about the 
celebrated Torbanehill mineral.” We are afraid the inhabitants were no 


more sensible of it than of the world’s motion. Perhaps, however, this | 


is due to the fact that “the famous law-pleas” were ended by a com- 
promise “on the 4th January, 1860." Henceforth, landlord and lessee, 
Gillespie and Russel, acted in harmony for the benefit of the labourers 
on the estate, and finally Mr. Russel determined on bringing out, at his 
own cost, a good readable edition of Mr. Gillespie's work, which was out 
of print, “at a cheap price for the working-classes.” Whether this 
entitles Mr, Russel, as Mr. Gillespie does not hesitate to say, to be con- 
sidered “one of their great benefactors,” we have some doubts; but 
unquestionably he meant well. If the work itself, which occupies 
just thirty pages out of the 500 which make up this volume, 
had been reprinted, we should have thought the boon greater, though 
surely the number of persons who disbelieve in the existence of “a 
Great First Cause” cannot be very numerous in any class of society, 
and we should imagine that the number of working atheists is very 
small indeed whose doubts are likely to be removed by an argument, 
a@ priori, demonstrating “ by the most rigid ratiocination” His exist- 
ence from the two postulates, “that there is Infinity of Duration, and 
that there is Infinity of Fxtension.” This work has now been before 
the public ten years. It was praised by the late Sir William Hamilton, 
and needs no further praise. But being, in point of length, a mere 
pamphlet, some working men might have read it,a few might have 
understood it, and none could have been harmed by it. Buried, however, 
under a mass of 370 pages of additional matter, who will disinter it? 
First there is a fulsome dedication to Lord Brougham, then a preface, 
then an inquiry into the defects of mere a posteriori arguments for a 
God, then an exposure-of the fallacies in all other @ priori arguments, 
including those of Locke, Dr. Clarke, Mr. Lowman, and Bishop 
Hamilton ; then an essay proving that necessary existence implies 
infinite extension, then the original treatise, then an examination of 
“ Antitheos's ” refutation of it in twelve parts, then two postscripts and 
notes; and, lastly, fifteen appendices. The fact is, Mr. Gillespie having 
laid his one egg has done nothing but cackle about it ever since. Fora 


long time he went about in search of an atheist to refute him, and, at | 


last, having found “ Antitheos,” he was happy. He examined the refuta- 
tion in a treatise of exactly twelve times the length of his original essay. 
And now, though he does not reprint “ Antitheos’s” refutation, he 
inflicts this prolix examination of a refutation that nobody ever read, 
at Mr. Russel’s expense, on the working classes. The force of vanity 
could no further go. 


° 

Les Noces de la Lune. Par le Chevalier de Chatelain. (Pickering.) 
A translation into good French, which may have been worth making, 
though we cannot see it. 


The Diseases of Women. By Graily Hewitt, M.D., London, M.R.C.P. 
(Longman and Co.)—The plan adopted by Dr. Hewitt in treating his 
subject is remarkable on account of the great prominence which he 
gives to diagnosis. “The difficulties encountered by every one in the 
first attempt to investigate disease clinically are, considerable. The 
subject is not presented to us at the bedside pathologically, to suit our 
convenience.” The author accordingly sets forth all the possible causes 
of a given set of symptoms, so that the young practitioner is the less 
likely to overlook any important disorder. The second division of the 
work, on treatment, is more concisely handled. The subject of the 
work is, of course, only suited to professional students, to whom alone 
it appeals. They will find it a well-digested and exhaustive survey of 
a class of complaints with which they are brought into contact more 
often than with any other. 

Culture and Self-Culture. By Samuel Neil (Houlston and Wright.)— 
We really think we are not speaking too harshly when we call this 
pamphlet a mass of rhetorical rubbish from which no human being ean 
derive a single useful hint. Take an extract on thought. “The thin 
air is dispossessed of its apparent unity by chemical elimination, and 
the solid brilliancy of the diamond is reduced to elemental tenuousness 
by the skill of the thinker. The might of mind constructs artificial 
explosives destructive as the lightning's flash, and its precautionary 
forethought disarms the thunderbolt of its deadly energy.” There are 
ninety pages of this sort of inflated twaddle. If this is to be the result 
| of “culture and self-culture,” ignorance is bliss indeed! 
| First Steps to Euclid. By A. K. Isbister, M.A. (Longman and Co.)— 
| The propositions of the First Book as they should be written in an ex- 
amination. Premises and conclusion are always in different lines, and 
the principal conclusions are printed in a different type. So, in the 
figures, the data are given in dark lines, while such parts of the figure 
as must be added in the course of construction are given in dotted lines. 
There can be no doubt that the more the eye can be made to share the 
labour of the mind the easier the beginner in geometry will find the 
study. 

Signals of Distress. By Blanchard Jerrold. (Sampson Low, Son, 
and Co.)—It is not easy to see the object of this work. It consists of a 
description of the vice and poverty of London, and incidentally of the 
| institutions for their relief which are now at work. This has often 
been done before, and, we think, better done. Mr, Jerrold has no new 
| form of our worst foes to describe, and has no specific remedies to 
propose for the old forms. We, therefore, ask, cui bono? Perhaps the 
object of the book is to be found in the dedication, in which Mr. Jerrold 
informs “Dear Lord Brougham” that he dedicates his work to him, 
“not as of old the author on his knees wrote his dedicatory pages to 
some man of lofty station who would cast a mite to him,” but to express 
“how highly he values the friendly counsel which Lord Brougham has 
| sometimes deigned to give him.” Could not the thanks have been given 

less ostentatiously ? 

Handbook to the Cotton Cultivation in the Madras Presidency. By J. 
| Talboys Wheeler. (Virtue, Brothers, and Co.)—The Indian Goyern- 
| ment was desirous of having an analysis prepared of the public records 
| relating to cotton cultivation in Madras, and entrusted this duty to Mr. 
Wheeler. It has been very well performed. The handbook contains an ac- 
| count of the experiments in the growth of New Orleans cotton, which 
certainly seem to establish that the plant can be grown in India, But 
whether this can be done at a profit can only be determined by private 
enterprise. That cotton can ever be grown again in the Southern States 
at the price at which it stood before the rebellion is not probable, but we 
doubt whether Asia Minor and Egypt are not likely to prove rivals to 
| India quite as dangerous; the former has a damper climate, the latter 

a natural irrigation, while the rain in India falls too much at one 
season of the year. Freights from India, too, must always range higher. 
| mnotations on the Gospel of St. Mark. By the Rev. C. Holme. 
(Longman and Co.)—This is an attempt to supply a short commentary 
especially adapted for candidates for the University middle-class exa- 
minations, or other persons who do not understand Greek. It seems to 
| us well adapted to answer what is really a want of the day, as is proved 
by the numerous attempts to satisfy it which are issuing from the 
| press. 
Three Essays. (Smith, Elder, and Co.)—These are the production of 
| a thoughtful and accomplished mind. In the first, entitled, “Learning 
and Seience,” the author maintains the theory that the distinction 
between learning and science is not a distinction of kind or degree, but 
| between process and result. The scientific man verifies the conceptions 
| he learns from books, “and so comes to have a knowledge from nattire 
| itself,” while the learned man is satisfied to take the idea as it is 
expressed in books, and so acquires only a knowledge of what has been 
written and thought about it.. The second essay asserts the inability 
| of language to convey the ideas of science, and points out that it is 
| obliged to substitute systematic technical terms or symbols for common 
words,—to use actual drawings for descriptionn—and in some cases to 
express the methods of logic hy formulw. In the third essay, “Language 
— Poetry,” it is contended that poetry is that sort of composition, 
generally in verse, which is calculated to call forth the contemplative 
emotions. The reader who takes an interest in the discussion of 
questions of this sort will find the subjects treated of here handled in 
| an original manner and with considerable ability, 
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Petit Lecteur des Colleges ; or, the French Reader. By M. Le Page. 
(Virtue, Brothers, and Co.)—A work for beginners, remarkable for the 
pains which the anthor has taken to insure correct pronunciation. _Imme- 
diately under each word in the reading is a phonetic rendering of it, so 
that the child may catch the sound with its eye before it comes to the 
word itself, There are also a few questions to each reading, to insure 
attention to the meaning as well as words of the lesson. 

Twenty-four Hours under the Commonwealth, A Drama in five acts. 
By-John. Scholefield.. (David Nutt.)—We should surmise that Mr. 
Scholefield has not succeeded in inducing a manager to produce his 
piece. He, therefore, appeals to the reading public; but carefully prints 
the stage directions for the benefit of any manager who may yet see the 
error of his ways. . Sir, John Santon is a royalist who gets up a rebellion 
against Cromwell's Government. Chance compels Cromwell to take 
refuge from Sir John’s troopers with Lady Santon, his wife, who pre- 
serves the Protector from her husband's troopers, in ignoranee of who 
he is. In the second act we are introduced to Lambert, the Major- 
General, who is detected in a plot to assassinate the Protector, but 
is forgiven and sent against Sir John. Unfortunately, Lambert 
was rejected twenty years ago by Lady Santon, and he now determines 
to revenge himself by killingher only son, but being a great fool as 
well as a great scoundrel, he offends the instrument and confidant of his 
villanies,. Cromwell is informed of what is going on by this worthy, and 
appears on the stage at the very nick of time. Lambert is disgraced, 
young Santon saved. from death, and Lady Santon still further re- 
warded by the gramt-of. a pardon to her husband. Then “Santon 
and Walters raise their hands, Cromwell stands smiling and pointing 
at Lady Santon, Tony raises his hands as if about to pass over to 
Walters, Thurloe and Henley look quietly on, the eight soldiers present 
arms, the three burghers stare, and Dobbin clasps his hands and looks 
very happy as the curtain falls.” Criticism of this would be a cruelty. 

The-Cross of Honour, By Annie Thomas. (Maxwell and Co.)—In 
point of style Miss Thomas has the advantage ever many of those who 
compete with her for the favour of the noyel-reading public, and she 
has besides considerable power of conceiving character. The conse- 
quence is that her story flows pleasantly on, and she can keep us inter- 
ested in the details without introducing a crowd of unnecessary persons 
who do nothing but keep the author supplied with materials. Where 
this is the case plot is a matter of very secondary importance, but really 
the plot of the “Cross of Honour” is too bad. Frank Tierney engages him- 
self to a lady who, on the day fixed for the marriage, reveals to him that 
she had obtained a divorce from her former husband. Her character is 
irreproachable, but Frank's delicacy is so shocked at the notion of a 
woman appearing in open court to tell her wrongs that he breaks off 
the mateh, but at the same time is induced by her to promise not to 
marry another till she releases him from his yow. We cannot say this 
ig a likely incident, but when he falls deeply in love with his cousin, the 
heroine, we at least expect that a rational man would try to get a release 
from the vow. Nota bitofit. He tells his cousin he is a “married man,” 
exchanges into a cavalry regiment, and goes to the Crimea. The heroine 
then scorns to live with his mother, and goes out as a companion to the 
very lady to whom Frank was engaged ; she, of course, marries an old 
flame of the heroine, Equally, of course, Frank is reported killed in 
the, charge of the Light Brigade, which, if it had consisted of nothing 
but officers, never.could have supplied the demands made on it by 
lady novelists. Then some relative leaves the heroine 8004 a year. 
She returns iastanter ‘to Frank’s mother, where she finds Frank, who 
Was only wounded, who promptly marries her and receives the Victoria 
Cross thereupon. The great fault, however, of the book is the hero. 
The author evidently intends him to be perfection, and heis simply the 
most insolent puppy and snob ever pourtrayed, eveninanoyel. Walter 





Forest, the young “gentleman farmer,” is ten times more both a max 
and a gentleman, but clearly the author thinks little of him. 

The .Eneid of Virgil. In English blank verse. By John Miller. (Mac- 
millan and Co.)—A posthumous publication, certainly the work of a 
scholar and a man of poetical feeling, but still lost labour. It is not a 
literal translation, and it is not an English poem. It does not tell the 
reader exactly what Virgil wrote, and it does not give him a notion of 
Virgil's graceful and polished diction. Take the commencement of the 
second book :— 

“ Silent were all, and turned their eyes intent, 
When sire Eneas from his high couch began : 
O mighty Queen, thou orderest to renew 
Unutterable sorrow ; how the Greeks 
The Trojan splendours and that hapless real: 
O’erthrew—those dark calamities which I 
Both saw and largely shared.” 

The Book of Blockheads. By Charles Benneti, (Low, Son, and Co,)— 
A preparation for Christmas. Little children will be pleased with the 
humorous and yet artistic coloured prints which form the staple of the 
work. Edward the Esquire is really quite admirable for his expression 
of contented self-concejt. And as the text is quite an unimportant 
matter, it would be absurd to criticize it; but we think children care 
little for 2 story which has no meaning. Give them that, and they stick 
at no improbabilities. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 

The Gladiators, a Tale of Rome and Judea, by G. J. Whyte Melville, in 3 volumes 
(Longmans).—The Wife’s Evidence, by W. G. Wills, in three volumes (Hurst aud 
Blackett).—Maude Winthrop’s Life Charge, by Maee Anstruther, a novel, in two 
volumes (Skeet)—Afternoon Lectures On English Literature (Bell and Daldy.)— 
Chapters of College Romance, by Isaac Ball, Esq., first series (Skeet).—Notes of a 
Cruise in H.M.S. Fawn in the Western Pacitic, by T. H. Hood (Edmonston and 
Douglas!.—The Sunday at Home for 1863 (The Religious Tract Society).—The Leisure 
Hour for 1863 (The Religious Tract Society).—Mrs. Jones's Evening Party, by F- 
toutledye (Routledge). —The Wonders of the East, by Friar Jordanus, translated by 
Colonel H. Ywle.—Maps of Indie, East and West, by John Walker (Allen and Co.)— 
Luke Ashleigh; or, School Life in Holland, by A. Elwes (Griffith and C ».).—Historical 
Tales of Lancastrian Times, by the Rev. H. P. Demster (Griffith and Co.)—William 
Allair; or, Ruuning Away to Sea, by Mrs. H. Wood (Griffith and Co.)—Nursery Non- 
sense; or, Rhyme without Reason, by D. W. Thompson (Griffith and Co.)—Pre- 
historic Anna's of Scotland, by D. Wilson, LL.D., in two volumes (Macmillan).— 
Keeping Afloat; or, the Meeting at the Morgue (Skeet).—Essays—Scieutific, Po! 
and Speculative, by H, Spencer (Williams and Norgate).—The Theory aud Pr 
of the Art of Weaving, by J. Watson (Watson, Glasgow).—Uhe Stronges of N 
Stronge, by Emily J. May (Sampsou Low'.—Replies to the Bishop of Natal, by | 
Parker aud Daldy).—Map of the British Tsles, by J. Cooper (Wesley).—The Key 
to the Exercises iu Dr. Kalisch’s Hebrew Grammar (Longmau).—My lmprisonment 
and the First Year of Abolition Rule at Washiugton, by Mes. Greenhow (Bentley).— 
Selections from the Poetical Works of R. M. Milues, Lord Houghton (Murray). —Laws 
of Nature the Foundation,of Morals, by D. Rowland (Murray)—Sermons  Preached 
in Lineoln’s [nu Chapels F, C. Cook (Murray)—The Financial Statements of the Right 
Hon, W. E. Gladstone (Marray).—Manual of the Metalloids, by James Apjohn, M.D, 
(Longman).—Hannah Thurston, by Bayard Taylor (Sampson Low).—Desk Book of 
English Synonymes, by John Sherer (Groombridge).—The Ingoldsby Legends of 
Mirth and Marvels, by T. Ingoldsby, Esq. (Uentley and Co.)—The Working Classes of 
Leeds, by James Hole (Simpkin and Marshal!).—Ruined Abbeys and Castles of Great 
Brituin and Ireland, by W. Howitt (Bennett).—Our English Lakes, Mountains, and 
Waterfalls, as seen by William Wordsworth (Gennett).—Memoirs of Jane Cameron, 
Female Convict, by a Prison Matron, in two volumes (Hurst and Blackett).—Londoa 
People, Sketched from Life, by Charles Bennett (Smith, Elder)—Maud Latimer; a 
Tale for Young People, by the Hon. Augusta Bethel! (Smith, Elder.—fhe True 
Pathetic History of Poor Match, by Holm» Lee (Smith, Elder).—Tie Shadow ot 
Ashlydyat, by Mrs. MWenry Wood, in three volumes (Bentley).—Veter Pariey's Annual 
for 1364 (Kent and Co.)—Flements of Arithmetic, by M, C. Briat (Hartwicke).—Tie 
Ice Maiden, by Hans Christian Andersen (Bentley).—A Spring aud Summer ia Lp: 
land, by an OM Bushian (Groombridge).—Suushine and Shadows; or, Sketehes of 
Thought, by W. B. Clalow(Longman)—Sb Guy de Gay, by Kattletrain (Routle ige 
and Co.)—Tie Works of William Shakespeare, volume three (Maemillan),—The Drain 
of Silver to the East, by W. N, Lees, LL.D. (Allen).—Toe Life and Correspondence of 
George Calixtus, by the Rev. W. E. Dowding, M.A. (Parker).—A Fall Investigation of 
the Difficulties Suggested by Doctor Colenso, by B. B. Rogers, M. A. (Parker).—Hymus 
in Prose for Childven, by Mrs. Barbauld «{Murray}—The Bampton Lectures for Iso} 
(Murray)—Bygone Days in our Village, by J. L. W. (Oliphant, Edinbargh'.—Steps in 
the Dark, by H. M. (Oliphant, Ediuburgh).—Aualogy Considered as a Guide to Truth, 
by Dr. Buchanan (Johnstone and Co., Ediuvurgh)—The Life and Adventures of # 
Clever Woman, by Mrs. Trollope, second edition (Chapman)—A Treause on the 
Fishery Laws of the United Kingdom, by J. Paterson (Macmillan).—The School 
Manual of Geology, by J. G. Jukes, M A. (Black, Edjuburgh)—The Foundations of our 
Faith, by Professor Auberlen, Goss, aud otlrers (Strahan aud Cv.) —Good Words for 
1863, edited by Nornmam Macleod, D.D. (Strahan and Co.)—Their Majesties’ Servants ; 
Anna!s of the English Stage, by Dr. Doran, F.S.A., in two volumes (Allen and Co.)— 
Barbara's History, by A. B. Edwards, in three volumes (Hurst aud Blackett). 





























EETH.—BY Mr. ESKELL'S Inven- | FORD'S ‘MARGUERITE JACKET. | FULL, BENEFIT of reduced duty ob- 


tiop, of whieh he is the sole Patentee (protected 
1vth July, 1860), ARTUIFICTAL TEETH, to last oe 
time, are MADE and FITTED ina few hours, wit 


REGISTERED. 
Prints illustrative of the shape and design of this! choice at 3s. 4d. and 4s, “High Standard” at 4s. 4d 


tained by purchasing Horuiman’s Pure Tea; very 
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é charming Jacket are prepared to send post-free. In | (formerly 43. 81.), is the strongest and most delicious 
n or extractions, no wires nor fastenings required, and general it is éouih Gtting, mag bé worn fone or closed imported. Agents in every town supply it in Packets, 


on impossible: Comfort guarauteed. Mr. Eskell’s | with equal grace, and ig adapted (according to material | 
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‘Treatise, which fully explains his invention, post free for | and ornament) for morning wear, diuner dress, Aud 


7 stamps. Consultations free: Terms strictly moderate. 
* 8 Grosvenor street, Bond street; and 39 Bennett's hill, 
Birmingha 





R. HOWARD, SURGEON- 
DENTIST, 52 Fleet street, has introduced an 
ENTIRELY NEW DESCRIPTION OF ARTIFICIAL 
Taey co gUEMoHty soanlas Ge wanes bam or ligatures. 
ey 80 per resemble the nutaral teeth as not to be 
disdngnieded fvpan| the origiuals by the closest obyeryer; 
they will never change colour or decay, aud will be a 
superior to any teeth ever before used. ‘Ihis method does 
not require the extraction of roots, or any painful opera- 
tion, and will support and preserve teeth that are loose, and 
is guarantéed to restore articulation and mastication. 
‘teeth stopped and reudered sound and useful in 

mas 

52 Fleet street—At home from 16 till 5. 





Sole consignees for the United Kingdom, TOMLIN, 
RENDELL, and Co., 33 Eustcheap. 


evening home parties ; itis also specially suited to the 

occasional requirements of married ladies, Ready, in 

different sizes, in Lyons Velvet, Supertine Cloth, Cash- 

mere, Silk, &c. Price 21s. and upwards. 

Tuomas Fowb, 42 Oxford street, London, W. 
“TLWISH L HAD WAITED!” 





have!” is the exclamation of every one who has 
bought any of the Cuear Iwerarions of Harper Twelve- 
trees’ Universal Clothes Wringer(Ives’ Patent.) This ex- 
cellent Machine will wring blankets, counterpanes, sheets, 
&c., easier, quicker, aud more thoroughly then by the ordin- 
ary old.fashioned wrist-straining and elothes-destroying 
process. Sold by Harper Twelvetrees’ Agents everywhere. 
Price Thirty Shillings, Carriage free trom the Mand- 
factory, Bromley-by-Bow, Lonion, E., if a Post-oftice 








CROSSE and BLACKWELL, Purveyors tothe Queen, 
Svho square, London. 


“rWhis is so much nicer than the one I! 





WINES.—Pure and cheap. 
THE IMPERIAL WINE COMPANY, 


consisting of leading Growers of Clarets, Ports, 
Sherries, &c., im porte the choicest Wines aud sells to the 
public at reasonable prices, 
CrELLARS—Maryleboue Court House, W. 
Srores aAnp Orrices—314 Oxford street, W. 
Exrortanp Borriine VatLts—15 John street, Crutched 
Friars, E.C., London. 


Ix INAHAN’S LL WHISKY sy. 

COGNAC BRANDY: ~- This celebrated old Ivish 
Whisky rivals the finest French Brandy. It its pure, 
mild, mellow, delicious, and very wholesome. Soid in 
bottles, 3s. 6d. each, at the retail houses in London, by 
the agents in the principal towns in England ; or whole 








4 order be forwarded for the amount. — va 8 wpe tee 3 = way f Ss 
’ 7 : > Pi , a and evr anded “ Kinahan’s 
URYEA’S MAIZENA is the BEST ; it : a : LL Whisky.” ; 
2 obtained the only Paizo Medal, out of eizht or hing C APTAIN — ity ORIENTAL z 

‘ exhibitors; no other Corn Flour was even nouced. ‘Tlie CKLE, IN . , 5 

t Lancet says :—* Maizens is very pure, analuyous to arrow- CURRY, or MULLIGATAWNY PASTE ENZIN E BOLLAS Risaradta MR cheer ts: 
Soot in jig dietetic qualities, but superioxs to it in flavour.’ Curry Powder, aud Curry Sauce, may be obtained from pane and. in tahoe the yoy Fal to the 

i Obtainable at all first-class grocers. all Sauce Vendors, and wholesale of colour or texture. In bottles, Ls. éd, 


At J. Sancer's, 150 Oxford street, and all Chemists, 
&. Caution—Voserve the name Collas on the genuine. 
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THE CATILE SHOW. 
ENTLEMEN visiting LONDON will 
find at Mesers. NICOLL’S ESTABLISHMENTS 
their usual display of New and FASHIONABLE 
SHOWER-PROOF OVERCOATS, also other garments 
embracing the newest designs suitable fur Hunting, 
Shooting, and Sporting generally. 
In all eases moderate charges are strictly observed. 
Messrs. NICOLL invite special attention to the Two- 
Guinea Negligé Milled Tweed Suits. 
H. J. and PD. Nicors., 114, 116, 113, and 120 Regent 
street, W.C.; 22 Cornhill, E.C., London; and at 10 St. 
Aun’s square, Manchester. 





H. J. ant D NICOLL, 
Court Tarrors, 
114,116, 118, and 120 Regent street, W. ; 
22 Cornhill, E.C., Londen; and 
10 St. Ann's square, Manchester. 
GENTLEMEN are respectfully invited 
to Inspect the New Garments and the choicest Fabrics 
FOR WINTER DRESS. 





H. J. ant D NICOLL, 
Hasir anp CLOAK Makers, 
114, 116, 118, and 120 Regent street, W. ; 
32 Cornhill, E.C., Lo::don; and 
10 St. Aun's square, Manchester. 
LADIES are respectfully invited to In- 
spect the New Cloaks, Paletots, and Jackets, and the 
choicest Fabrics 
FOR TILE WINTER SEASON. 





H. J. ad D NICOLL, 
Court TAaILors. 
114, 116, 118, and 129 Regent street, W. ; 
22 Cornhill, E.C., London ; 
10 St. Ann’s square, Manchester. 
PARENTS and GUARDIANS are re- 
spectfully invited to Inspect the New Garments and the 
choicest Fabrics 
FOR WINTER DRESS FOR YOUNG GENTLEMEN. 





MAPPIN BROTHERS, 
222 REGENT STREET, LONDON, anv 67 axp 68 
KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON BRIDGE, 
Supply purchasers direct from their Manufactory, Queen's 
Plate and Cutlery Works, Sheffield. 
EsTantLisHed IN SHEFFIELD, A.D. 1810. 


\ APPIN BROTHERS’ “SUN” TABLE 
KNIVES. 

None are genuine unless their Corporate and Trade 
Mark, “ the Sun” (granted to their father by the Cutlers’ 
Company of Sheffield, June 26, 1835), is stamped on the 
blades; they are of the first quality, with secure ivory 
handles, and do not come loose in hot water; the differ- 
ence in price is occasioned solely by the superior quality 
and thickness of the ivory handles. 

Ordinary Medium Best 
Quality. Quality. Quality. 
28.428. 428. d. 


Two Dozen Full-Size Table | | 
Knives, Ivory Handlez...... 2 4 03 6 0412 0 
One and a halt Dozen Full-Size | | 





Cheese Knives,Ivory Handles 1 4 O114 6211 0 
One Pair Regular MeatCarvers 0 7 6011 0015 6 
One Pair Extra Size dite .... 0 8 6012 0016 6 
One Pair Poultry Carvers .... 0 7 6011 OO 15 0 
One Steel for Sharpening .... 0 3 0/0 460 6 6 

Complete Service ...... £414 6618 6916 6 


MANUFACTORY—QUEEN’S PLATE and CUTLERY 
WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


EAL and SON’S EIDER DOWN 
QUILTS, from 25s. to Ten Guineas. Also 
GOOSE-DOWN QUILTS, from l0s. to 32s, Lists of 
prises and sizes sent free by post. Heat AND Son's 
Itlustrated Catalogue of Bedsteads and Priced List of 
Bedding also sent post free on application to 196 Totten- 
ham court road, W. 








HOW'S YOUR POOR FEET? 
If tender, a perfect cure soon effected by using 
« ALVEO PEDE 8S.” 
Sold in bottles, 2s. 6d. each, wholesale, 13 Little 
Britain; Barctay and Sons, Farringdon street, E.C. ; 
and all Patent Medicine Vemdlors, 


NOTHER ‘TESTIMONIAL this 
WEEK.—Core or Broxcutat DisorpERS ny 

Dr. Locock’s Putmonic Warens.—From Mr. Edward 
Thornton, Lyme Regis, Nov. 28, 1863,—‘ Dr, Locock's 
Wafers are excellent in Bronchial Disorders, and where 
thereis great irritation."—They have a pleasant taste. 
Price 1s. 1}d. and 2s. 9d. per box. Sold by all draggists 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT & PILLS, 


—Alleviation and Cure—The. most loathsome 
sores, foulest ulcers, and most hepeless bad legs assume 
a healthier appearance after a very few applications of 
Holloway’s cleansing and healing unguent. It promptly 
improves the aspect, and soon reduces the irritability of 
old sluggish ulcers whivh have fruitiessly exiausted the 
surgeon's skill and patient's endurance. By paying 
attention to the directions folded round each pot the 
afflicted may easily and fearlessly guide their own fy 
ments to a heppy issue, and remove all farther cans¢ of 
trouble aud anxiety. It is tifying to watch ‘tle 
subsidence of inflammation aa ae gradual decrease 








of swelling which oceur through the cooling and sedative 
——— of this inestimable Ointent aided by Hollo- 
yay’s Pills, 


FENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, 
and CHIMNEY-PIECES.—Buyers of the above 

are requested, before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 
8S. BURTONS SHOWROOMS. They contain such 
an assortment of FENDERS, STOVES, RANGES, 
| CHIMNEY-PIFCES, FIRE-TRONS, and GENFE RAL 
|} LIRONMONGERY, as cannot be approached elsewhere, 
either for variety, novelty, beauty of design, or exquisite- 
ness of workmanship. Bright stoves, with ormolu 


} ornaments, £3 15s, to £33 10s.; bronzed fenders, with | 


} standards, 7a to £5 12s.; steel fenders, £3 3s. to £11; 
ditto, with rich ormola ornaments, from £3 3s. to £18; 
chimney-pieces, from £1 83. to £100; fire-irons, from 
2a. 31. the Set to £448. The BURTON and all other 
PATENT STOVES, with radiating hearth-plates. 


| PBEDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS.— | 


| WILLIAM 8. BURTON has SIX LARGE 
| SHOW-ROOMS devoted exclusively to the SEPARATF 
DISPLAY of Lamps, Baths, and Metallie Bedsteads. The 
| stock of each is at once the largest, newest,nnd most 
varied ever submitted to the public, and marked at prices 
proportionate with those that have tended to make his 
establishment the most distingaished in this country. 
Redsteads, from........0+++ 12s. 6d. to £20 Os. each. 
Shower Baths, from........ 8s. Od. to £6 Os. each. 
Lamps (Moderateur), from., 6s. Od. to £3 10s. each. 
(AU other kiuds at the same rate.) 
| Pare Coden Oil. ..ss.sescccacteoce 4s. Od. per gallon. 


| (\UTLERY, warranted.—The most varied 
| assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, all 
| warranted, is on sale at WILLIAM 8S, BURTON'S, at 
| 
! 


} 
| 


prices that are remunerative ouly because of the largeness 
of the sales. 

| Table | D'ss'rt 
Kniv’s Kniv's 
| per | per ord 
| Dozen. Dozen. a 


Oarv'rs 
Ivory Handles, : 





- 
= 
a 
p 
al 
e 


| 34 inch ivory handles..........+. 126/00), 43 
34-inch fine ivory handles......+- 150 116 43 
4-ineh ivory balance handles 10;,;MO, 49 
4-inch fine ivory handles ........) 240 |180)/) 7 3 
4-inch finest African ivory handles} 320 | 2660/11 0 
Ditto, with silver ferules ........... 400 | 330) 1a 6 
Ditto, carved handles, silverferules|) 500 | 430 $17 6 
Nickel _electro-silver handles,)| 95 9 | 19 9 7 6 


ANY PATE wee. .eecsceeeeese 
Silver handles of any pattern ....| 64.0 | 540 / 21 0 
! 


Bone and Horn Handles.—Knives 








| 


and Forks per Dozen. }s d. is djs a. 
White bone handles steeeeeeee ee) ll 0 86 26 
Ditto balance handles............ 2 


10 170 46 
Black horn-rimmed shoulders....) 170} M40] 4°0 
Ditto, very strong riveted handles| 12 0 90 3.0 
The largest stock in existence of plated dessert knives 
and forks, in eases and otherwise, and of the new plated 
tish carvers. 
Vy ILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING TRONMONGER, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.U. the Prinee of Wales, sends a CATA- 
LOGUE gratis and post paid. It contains upwards 
of 500 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Ster- 
ling Silver and Electro-Plate, Nickel Silver and Britannia 
Metal Goods, Dish-Covers, Hot-water Dishes, Stoves, 
Fenders, Marble Chimney-pieces, Kitchen Ranges, 
Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea-Trays, Urns and Kettles, Clocks, 
Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron and 
Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room Cabinet Furni- 
ture, &c., with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the Twenty 
large Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford street, W.; 1, la, 2, 3,and 
4 Newman street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's place; and 1 New- 
man yard, London. 


HANDELIERS in BRONZE and 
ORMOLU, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, 
Caxperapra, Moperator Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, 
| China, and Glass. Srarverres in Parian, Vases, and 
other Ornaments, ina Show-room erected expressly for 
these articles. 
OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 
SLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
Wall Lights, and Mautel-piece Lustres, fur Gas 
| and Candles, Table Glass, £c. 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 15s. 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 
All articles marked in plain figures, 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitablé for 
| Presents. 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
| 
' 


~ 











LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. ' 
BIRMINGHAM — Manufactory and Show Rooms, 
Established 1307. 


Broad street. 





SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS’ 
\ ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
This delicious condiment, pronounced by Con- 
| nyisseurs 
j “THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by Lea and Perrrns. 

The Public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
| imitations, and should see that Lea and PeaRrrixs’ 
names are on the wrapper, label, bottle, aud stopper. 

ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. , 

*,° Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs. CROSSE and BLACKWELL; 
Messrs. Banctay and Sons, London, &e., &o., and by 
Grocers and Oilmen universally. 





bi sen ee C 0 C0. A, 
Distinguished as a 
FRAGRANT, GRALEFRUL, 
and 
INVIGORATING BREAKFAST BEVERAGE. 

Originated for the use specially of those under hou - 
pathic treatment, it has, thyreugh its agreeablene 
become generally accepted. 

Tin lined § Ib., 41b., and 1 1b. packets. Sold in Jabelled 
packets only, by grocers in London, and by grocers, con- 
fectioners, and Druggists, in every town throughout the 
| United Kingdom 
Manufactory, London. 





JUVENILE CLOTHING. 
E MOSES and SON respectfully, call 
4e attention to their large and well assorted Stock 
of Javenile Clothing. The newest fabrics are combined 
| with the latest and most fashionable designs, and the best 
workmanship. E.MOSES and SON give particular atten- 
tion to this important branch of their business and they 
ean With coniidence affirm that the prices are such as must 
satisfy the most economical. 
This department isin a distinct part of the premises, 
which will be found a great econveuienoa for ladies aug 
| children, 





JUVENILE CLOTHING, 
EADY-MADE, or made to order; for 
all occasions in the ehoicest fabrics and most 
elegant, and fashionable designs, at 
F. MOSES and SON'S. 
A perfect Pit guaranteed. 
E. MOSES and SON, 
Ready-made and Bespoke Tailors, Habit, Makers, 
| Woollen Drapers, Hatters, Hosiers, Boot and 
| Shoe Makers, and General Uutitters 
for all Classes, 
Their establishments are closed | Friday at sun- 
| Set till Saturday at sunset, when business is resumed 
until eleven o’cloek, 
All articles are marked in plain figures, the lowest 
prices, from which no abatement ean be made. 
Auy.article not approved of will be exchanged, or the 
money returned. Lists of Prices, with Rules for Self- 
Measurement. Fashion Card and their new pamphlet 
“ Ou Modern Costume ™ (a sequel to “ Gossip om Dress") 
gratis and post free. 
London Houses : 
City Establishment. 
154, 155, 156, 157 Minories; 83, $4, 85, 86, 87, 83, and 
89 Aldgate. 
Oxford street Branch. 
506, 507, 508 New Oxford street; 1, 2, 3 Hart street, 
Tottenham Court road, 
137, 138 Tottenham Court road; 233 Euston road. 
Country Establishment : 
Bradford, Yorkshire. 


HIRTS.—FORD’S COLOURED 

FLANNEL SHIRTS are made only from such 
flannel as will wear well. A good tit, and best workman- 
ship guaranteed. The new patterns and colours are 
ready. On receipt of three stamps, patterns to select from, 
and allinstructions for measuremeut will be sent. Price 
10s. 6d. each, the very best quality (the colour causin 
; the difference in price), 12s. 6d., 13s, 6d., and lds. Oe 
each. 

Rh. FORD and CO., 33 Poultry, E.C. 

mwo PRIZE MEDALS— 

JENNER aud KNEWSTUB'S ten guinea best mo- 
rocco or Russia silver-fitted Ladies’ dressing and writin 
bag. Gentlemen's ditto. The ten guinea silver-ftte 
Ladies’ dressing-ease in Coromandel or Walnut. The 
guinea Tourist’s writing-case. The one guinea travelling 
bag. The guinea dressing-case. 

At the Manufacturers’, JENNER and KNEWSTUB, 
33 St. James's street, and 66 and 69 Jermyn street, 
R OBERT & GARDEN, 

v 29 Piccadilly, London, 

Invites inspection of his stock of DOUBLE GUNS, 
BREECH-LOADERS, REVOLVERS, &c.; also his ex- 
tensive assorunent of SECOND-HAND SPORTING 
GUNS, by eminent makers, at moderate prices. 

Sporting ammunition of all descriptions. 


STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO HUH. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
LENFIELD STARCH, 
AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1362. 
This unrivalled starch is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by her Majesty's Laundress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; 
and the above award by some of the most eminent 
scientitic men of the age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow, and London. 


INNEFORD'S PURE FLUID 
MAGNESIA has been during twenty-five years 
emphatically sanctioned by the Medical Profession, and 
universally accepted by the Public as the best remedy for 
Acidity of the Swmach, Heartbura, Headache, Gout, and 
ludigestion, and as a mild Aperient for delieate eonstita« 
tions, more especially for adies aud Children. It.is 
prepared, in a state of perfect purity and of uniform 
strength, by DINNEFORD and CO.,172 New Bond street, 
Louden ; and sold by allrespectable Qhemists th vey 























the world. 





RATS! Rats! RATS!!! 
Important and Valuable. Discovery, 


HABYEMS Method EXTERMINATES 
all the Rats on the Premise; in ONE WEEK, 
without the use of Poisons, Traps, Dogs, or Ferrets, 
and leaves 
No DEAD RATS in the HOLES, 

Simple im’ its operation, triding in its expense, 
CERTAIN in its SUCCESS, permanent in ite resais. 
| It has proved ‘an immeuss-doon to hundreds of 
| farmers; is invaluable to-all persons whose—tands-or 
| premises are infested with these obuoxious an | ars 
| tive vermin; aud is uoiversally acknowledged to 
the ? 
| Greatest Success of the Day. 
| Sent post free, by the inventor, on revetpt of $0 
Stain ps. ’ 

Address, WrntuM Harvey, Wellington road, Great 
Yarmouth. 
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MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
RANY, 1 Old. Broad street, E.C., instituted A.D, 
2820.—A SUPPLEMENT to the PROSPECTUS, show- 
ing the advantages of the bonus system, may be had on 
application to 
. SAMUEL INGALL, 


BONUS DIVISION. 
LOBE INSURANC 
Cornhill and Charing Cross, Loudon. 
Established !803. 
Capital—£t,000,000 Sterling, 
All paid up and invested, thereby affording full security. 
Snerrieip Neave, Eeq., Chairman. 
Wowaor Dest, Esq., Depnty-Chairmap. 
Gro, Cirr Gryy, Esq., M.P., Treasurer. 

At the close of the year 1863, a Boxes Drvrston will 
be made on Groner Prorrr-Sca.e Life Policies, for the 
Five Years then ended. 

All Descriptions of Free, Lire, and AnNvurry Business 

cted, 


Actuary. 








Menrcanti.e InsvRANORS At TAE RepuceD Rares. 

Claims liberally and promptly settled; and losses 
caused by lightning and explosion of gas are paid. 

During the last Ten Years the Fire Insurance Dury 
paid by the G GLope has incrensed f from £35,7 35,754 to £47,856. 


Tae ~ DISCOUN’ Ct ~ CORPORATION 
(Limited.) 
34 Abchureh lane, London. 
Capital £2,000,000. 
DIRECTORS. 
TiHoMAS Srexuorse, Esq., Chairman, 


Robert Peter Laurie, Esq. | James Bruce, Esq. 
George Lyall, Esq. Charles Bye Colchester, 


Charles Edward Mangles, Esq. 
John Torrance, Esq. H. D. Cartwright, Esq. 
Edmund Westby, Esq. Horatio Syduey Coulson, 
Edward Weston, Es. hsq. 

BANKERs. 


The Bank of Pngland; Alliance Bank of London and 
Liverpool, Limited; Mesara, Barnett, Hoares, and Co., 
The Union Bank of London. 

Approved Bankers and Mereantile Bills Discounted, 
and advanees made upon negotiable security. 

Money received on deposit, at call and short Notice, at 
the current market rates, and for longer periods upon 
speciul terms, as agreed upon. 

By order of the Board, 
ROBERT SLATER, Jun., 


NOTICE.— OPENING of WEST-END 
a BRANCH OFFICE. 

ACCIDENTS by ROAD, RIVER, or RAILWAY, 
in the FIELDS, the STREETS, or at HOME, may be 
provided against by taking a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
At the West-End office, 10 Recent street, 8.W., Captain 
MACKENZIE, agent, as well as at the head office, 
64 CornnuiLn, Lonpon. 

£140,000 has been already Paid as 
COMPENSATION 
FOR ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
In 75 Fatal Cases, and 6,880 Cases of Personal Injury. 

PROSPECTUSES, with rates of premium, &c,, on 

application as above, or a: the various railway stations. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


Secretary (pro tem. 





goura AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
OOMPANY. 
(Tneorporated by Royal Charter.) 

LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon Ade- 
laide, Port Adelaide, Gawler, Robe, Kadina, and Wallaroo. 
Approved drafts negotiated and sent for collection. Every 
description of Banking business conducted with Vic- 
toria, New South Wales, and the other Australian 
Colonies, through the Company's Agents. 

WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


London, 54 Old Broad street, E.C. 


OREIGN AND COLONIAL MAIL 
PARCEL SERVICE to all parts of the world. 

Regularity, Speed, Economy, Safety, Punctuality. 

EUROPE.—France, Germany, Italy, Spain, Portugal, 
and other places. 

ASTA.—India, Ceylon, and Fastern Seas. 

AFRICA.—Algeria, Egypt, Aden, West Coast, Madeira, 
&c.; Cape Colonies, Mauritius. 

AMERICA.—States, British America, Havana, Mexico, 
West Indies, N. and 8. Pacific, California, British 
Columbia. 

AUSTRALASTA.—Tasmania and New Zealand. 

Shipping in all its bramches. Passages engaged, 
baggage shipped, insurances etfected. 

For days of Registry and Tariffs, apply at 23 Regent 
street, S.W ; Chaplin's, Regent cireus, W.; 150 Leaden- 
hall street, F.C, 

WHEATLEY and CO.,, lave WAGHORN. 
Established 27 years. 











EAD-ACHE and TOOTH-ACHE.— | 


The King of Bavaria has for many years sanctioned 
@ most efficacious medicine, known as the Essential 
Spirit of Melissus. Mr. Wilderich Lang continues to 
carry on the manufacture of this universal remedy for 
weakness of all kinds, For Head-ache and Tooth-ache 
ad is unquestionably one of the best cures, and for impuart- 
ing vigwse to the system is unsurpassed. Sold im ls. 0d. 
id $s, 6d. bottles, by Barclay and Sons, 95 Farringdon 
street; Butler and Crispe, 4 fies side; Cleaver, 63 
Oxford street; Edwards, 67 aul’s churchyard ; 
Newbery and Sone, 45 Bh Peale ; churebyard ; Raimes 
and Co., Liv 4; Sanger, 150 Oxford street; Sutton 
and Co., 10 w churehyard ; all respectable 
Chemists throughout the country. Directions for use on 
wrapper. 


SHOWING THE OWNERS OF 


| New Binocular 


THE GOVERNING FAMILIES OF 
ENGLAND. 


HE SPECTATOR Contains from Week 
to Week an Article on the 
GOVERNING FAMILIES OF ENGLAND. 
With the first of the series 
A MAP OF CONSIDERABLE INTEREST 
Was issued Gratis, 
LARGE TERRITORY 
IN ENGLAND AND WALES, 
The fullowing have already appeared :— 
July 18, 25.—The Percies (Duke of Northumberland), 
with Map—i44 by 17}. 
August 1—The Greys, of Howick (Earl Grey). 
8.—The Lowrners, of Westmoreland (Ear! | 
of Lonsdale). 
» 15,22.—The Sranveys, 


of Kuowsley (Earl of 


Derby). 
» 29—Rhe Grosvenorns (Marquis of West- 
minster). 
Sept. 5.—The Firzwititams, of Wentworth (Earl 
Fitzwilliam). 
» 19, 26.—The Cavennisaes (Duke of Devonshire). 
Oot. 3, 10.—The Benrincxs (Duke of Portland 


17, 24—The Ciivrons (Duke of Newcastle). 

31, and Nov. 7.—The Svransopes (Karls of 
Chesterfield, Stanhope, aud 
Harrington.) 

Nov. 14, 21—The Tatvors (Earl Shrewsbury). 
The whole of the above may be had by order of any 


bookseller or newsman, price 6d. each, by post, 7d.; 0 
direct from the office, 1 Wellington street, Swrand, 





SLUGG'S 
ASTRONOMICAL TELESCOPE s 
AND 
pA4BaLy ACTIC STANDS. 

BEST OBJECT GLASSES. 
2 inches, warranted to show Saturn's Ring, 


Jupiter's Belts, aud Moon's aan, 
Double Stars, tc... ......++ ° 
BF inches... .e++..++- 
TROND cconcnsdcaceceses papas 


Full Dautenlen for One oun. 
J. T. SLUGG, 214 Stretford road, Manchester. 
SLUGG'S MICROSCOPES. 
T HE CHE A PEST MADE. 


New Giant Size, having ¢ wot pieces of unusual 
diameter ..-..... 





1010 0 
5 5 0 
Model Microse opes, Two and Four Guineas. 


Full Particulars for One Stamp. 





214 Stretford road, Manchester. 
COURSE of FOUR L ECTURES 
£ under the auspice es of the Missionary and Tract 


Society of the New Churel, at the New Jerusalem Church, 
Cross street, Hatton Garden, on Tuesday and Thurs- 
day Evenings, at Eight, is respectfully announced as 
below. 
December &.—Rev R. 
their Mutual Relation.” 
December 10.—Rev. R. 


Srorry, “ Religion and Life: 


Srorry, “The Way to Happi- 


| ness, with Happiness on the Way.” 


| ment: 








December 15.—Rev. E. D. RENDELL, “The Atone- 
Mau's Reconciliation to God.” 


E. D. Rexpewt, “ Admission to 


December 17.—Rev. 
Heaven.” 
The Lectures will commence at Eight p.m. 


Admission free. Reserved Seats for Ladies free. 





([HEATEE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 





Managers, Messrs. Epmunp Fatconer and F. B. 
CHATTERTON. 

NOTICE—tThe Public are respectfully requested to 
take notice that the extensive seenival preparations for 
the Christmas Pantomime will compel the withdrawal, 
on Saturday, December 19th, for a period extending over 
the Holidays, of Lord Byron’s MANFRED. 


On Monday, and during the week, Her Majesty's Ser- 
vants will perform the faree of BEAUTY OR THE 
BEAST. To be followed by MANFRED, and concluding r 
with the new and original farce by Messrs. Brough and 
eee 4 eutitled, MY HEART'S IN THE HIGH- 
LAN 






VIRTUE BROTHERS and C0.'s 
List of New Works and 
New Ejitions. 


price 7s. 6d. 


In 1 vol. 


" “Queen 


In crown 8yo., cloth, 


| TWICE LOST: A Novel. 
ty S. M., Author of “Story of 'a Family, 


Isabel,” &e. 


In crown 8vo., cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


|ART and FASHION. With other 


| 


Sketches, Songs, and Poems. By Crnartes Swarts, 
Author of “The Mind,” “ English Melodies,” &c 


Just ready, in 1 vol. crown 8vo., cloth, with Map and 











| Covent garden; 


Tan ill a Grand Comic Christmas Panto- | 


mime, to ensure the Scenical Magnificence of which 
the exclusive services of the celebrated artist Mr. 
William Beverley have been retained. 

Doors open at half-past six; 
commence at seven. Peicen s as usual. 





OLYTECHNIG 
Patron: H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 

During the Cattle Show,—Daily at 2°30 and 8 o'clock. 

Professor PEPPERS adaptation of the original and 
most startling Ghost Iusiou of Henry Dircks, Esq., C.E., 
in three scenes. First Scene—Reading from Dickens's 
“ Haunted Man,’ 
of the sister. Second Scene—The Artist's Studio—the 
ghostly visitor in the form of a rival artist—the Ghost 
drinking a glass of water! (this illusion must be seen to 
be believed)—the living being enveloped by the Spectre. 
Third Scene—The reading of the love-letter, and mysteri- 
ous arrival of the lite postman “ Cupid.” 

Engagement of Madlle. Cavalho, for her new Vocal, 
Organophonic, and Ventriloquial Eutertainment. 

Herr Susman’s remarkable imitations of birds and 
animals, 

Tn consequence of numerous inquiries, the opera of 
“ Der Freischutz” is reproduced. 

Open, 12 to 5 and 7 to 10 o'clock. 





the performances to | 


"and appearance of the Ghost and Spectre | 


| 


| 





| Institute Competition—The F: an, fa Hous 


\ ORSON’S 
4 


Illustrations, price 7s. 6d. 


HAND-BOOK to the COTTON CULTI- 
VATION in the MADRAS PRESIDENCY. By J. 
TaLzvoys WHEELER, F.R.G.S., &c. 

In feap. cloth, price 5s. 


LOTTIE LONSDALE; or, the Chain and 
its Links. By Eua J. Worporse, Author of 

Millicent Kendrick,” ‘* Married Life,” &c. 

New Edition, on toned paper, with Eight 
Illustrations, price 5s. 


TALES of MANY LANDS. By M. 
Fraser TYTLeR. 
Vintve Brorners and Co., 
This day, in 1 vol., post 8vo., cloth, price 7s, 6d. 
SCENES from the DRAMA of 
RUROPEAN HISTORY. By W. H. Davenport 
ADAMS. 
Virtve Broruers and Co., 





In feap. cloth, N 


1 Amen corner. 





1 Amen corner. 





post &vo., Eig ght Iustrations, cloth 
price 7s. 6d. 
The TIGER PRINCE: or, Adventures 
inthe Wilds of Abyssinie. By Winuram Daron. 
Virrve Broruers and Co., 1 Amen corner. 


This day, New cloth bevelled, 


This day, in 1 vol. 





Edition, demy 1é6mo., 
rice 2s. Od. 
The STORY without an END. From 
the German, by Saran Austin. Tllustrated by W. 

Harvey, Esq. 
Vretce Broruers and Co., 1 Amen corner. 


31s. Od., the 





Nov Ww » ready, ia 2 vol. 4to., eloth gilt, priee 
Volume of 


HE ART-JOURNAL for 1863, being 
the second of a New Series, in which are com- 
prised upwards of One Thonsand Engravings on Wood, 
mostly from works exhibited at the International Ex- 
hibition, judiciously selected, as an exponent of the pro- 
gress of the Industrial Arts in our own and foreiga 
counties. Among them are most of the chefs-@euvrre of 
British and Continental exhibits. It is therefore a 
volume well worthy to be pieced on the drawing-room 
table, and is suitable for prese: It also contains 
Thirty-six Steel En gravings, which include twelve of the 
late J. M. W. Turner’s principal works, &c.; illustrated 
ine on the principal Porcelain Manufactories of 
gland, and their tr ude mar ks; examples of the works 

of British Artists, playing the style and character of 











their compositions; and articles on the “Seven Church's 
of Asia,” by J. C. M. Bellew ; “Constantinople Industrial 
Exhibition,” illustrated; * Science and Art,” by Professor 
Ansted; “ History of Caricature and of Grotesque in 


Art, 
N.B.—The Volume for 1862 
also be had, price 31s, 64., 
commencement of the “ Illustrated Cat 

International Exhibition.” 
London James S. Virtre, 2 


* by Thomas Wright, illustrated. 

(first of New Series) can 
in which is comprised the 
alogue of the 


3 Ivy lane. 





ENICE.—The ROYAL ACADEMY. 

—The BUILDER of THIS DAY, price 44, by 
post 5d., contains :—Fine View of the Clarence Hotel, 
Dover—British Painters: New Materials for their Lives 
—Qualities of Stone in the Island of Portland—Science 
in Shops—Art , Workmauship at the Society of Arts— 
Engraving of the Chesapeake Memorial, Portsmouth— 
Progress of Amateur W ws on Hogineering—Water 
for London—Gas Reform seled— The Wedgwood 
> at Islington 
The Brick Vault of St. 
1 York street, 





Natural Theology: 
L. iverp 01, &e.—Oilice, 
and all booksellers. 


—Artistic 
George's Hall, 





QWINEY LECTURES on GEOLOGY, 
in connection with the British Museum.—<A course 
of Twelve Lectures on CHEMICAL GEOLOGY will be 
delivered by Dr. Pexcy, F.R-S., at the Royal School of 
Mines, Museum of Practical Geology, Jermyn street, on 
Thursday and Saturday in each week, commencing on 
the 10th inst., at twelve o'clock. Admission, Gratis, 
TRENHAM REEKS, Registran 














N’S PEPSINE WINE isa 
perfectly palatable form for administering the 
popular remedy for weak digestion. 

Manufactured by T. Monson and Sox, 19 and 46 
Southampt mn FOW, Russell square, W.C., in bottles at 3s., 
5s,,and lixeach. Pepsine Lozenges ia boxes at 2s. 6d. 
and 4s. 6d. each. 


{ 














PROTECTION FROM FIRE, 
TRADE MARK—AN ARK. 
RYANT and MAY'S PATENT 
SPECIAL SAFETY MATCHES, WAX VESTAS, 
and CIGAR LIGHTS, iguite only on the Box. 
These Safety Matches, Vestas, &c., contain neither 
phosphorus nor sulphur, are not poisonous, and, ignit- 


| ing only on the box, afford to life and property great 


protection against accidental fires. 
Whitechapel road, London, E. 
Observe the Trade Mark—an Ark. 
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oR ; | SEPP Tete 
WM. H. ALLEN AND CO.’ | MR. BENTLEY'S ‘Sir GOODWIN’S FOLLY: a Story of 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. (NEW PUBLICATIONS. “ ecvesis ny ssn Locten 
—_——— [On Tuesday next. 
THEIR 








} In 2 vols, post 8ro, 























MAJESTIES’ The INGOLDSBY LEGENDS ; an Illus- 
SERVANTS. Annals of the English Stage from Thowas 


Betterton to Edmund Keav.—Actors — Authors — 
Audiences. By Dr. Doray, P.S.A. 2 vels. 8vo., 
“Dr. Doran has coutrived a couple of volumes which 
while they satisfy the information-seeking few. will be 
received as a treasury of atuusing anecdotes by the loyers 
of gossip, who are many. The stage of any country, 
whetber it flourishes or not, is sure to produce a crop of 
good stories, and no one can appreciate or tell good 
stories betier than Dr. Doran.”"—Athenwum, Nov. 21, 

1863. 


Al 

GERMAN LIFE and 
MANNERS as SEEN in SAXONY at the PRESENT 
DAY; with an Account of the Village Life, 
Life, Fashionable Life, Domestic Life, School and 
University l.ife, Aneient Life, &c., of Germany of 
the Present Time; and Jimstrated with Songs and 
Pictures of the Students’ Customs of Jena. By Hrsry 
Maynew. In 2 thick vols., Svo., 32s. 


Dedicated by Permission to the Bishop of Oxford. 


SOCIAL LIFE in MUNICH. 


By Epwarpv Witpaerronce. Post Svo., 10s. 6d. 
“An agreeable and instructive book.”"—Zdinburgh 
Courant. 


TRAVELS in MEXICO, SOUTH 
AMERICA, & By G. T. Viong, Esq. 2 vols. post 
8vo., with Ulustrations, 21s. 

“His observations are made with cleverness and 
intelligence, and characterized byremarkable fresiness 
of feeling. "—Odserver. 

The IONIAN ISLANDS in the 
YEAR 1863. By Professor D. I, AnstEp. In 8vo., 16s. 
With Map of Islands, 

“*What he effected in his volume on the Channel 
Islands for that insular group, he has accomplished as 
successfully for these Isles of Greece.’—Athenwum, Oct. 
24. 


An INQUIRY into the 
THEORIES of HISTORY—Chanee, Law, Will, 
special reference to the Principles of the Positive 
Philosophy. By WiLLutAmM ApAw. Second Edition, 8vo., 
price 15s. 

“*A first-rate book.”— Westminster Review. 


T Ty T 

The CHANNEL ISLANDS: 
their Physical Geography, Natural History, Civil 
History, Kconomics, aud ‘Trade, &c. By Profeasor D. 
T. Anstep and Dr. kh. G. Larnam. In 8vo., with 72 
Llustrations, 26s. 

“ This beautiful volume will reach many a new edition.” 
—Saturday Review, 

VICTOR HUGO: a Life. 
Related by One Who Witnessed It. In 2 vols. post dvo., 
price 21s. 

“ The book before us will be welcome to all.—Edinburgh 
Courant. 


Sir EVERARD’S DAUGHTER. 


By J. Conpy Jearrresox. Post 8vo., 10s. 6d. 

“ This is, perhaps, the most remarkable work of fiction 
that Mr. Jeaflveson has written.”"—dihenwum, July 11, 
1863. 

“The book is bright, pleasant, and readable to the very 
end." —Spectator. 


De 
$2s. 








London: Wm. H. ALLEN and Co., 
13 Waterloo place, S.W. 


ne HAZEL COMBE; or, a 
at Golden Rule,” the New Novel, by the Author of 
“* Recommended to Merey,” is ready this day, at every 
Library iu the kingdom, in 3 vo's. 

TixsLey Broruers, 18 Catherine street, Strand. 








Now ready, at all the Libraries in the kingdom, 
in $ vols. 
OHN MARCHMONT’S LEGACY. 
By the Author of “Lady Audley'’s Secret.” 
*,* To ensure early copies, orders should be given 
at once. 
TinsLeyY Broruers, 13 Catherine street, Surand. 





Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols., Seeond 
edition. 

HYRA GASCOIGNE. 
By the Author of “ My Good-for-Notling Brother.” 

TrnsLey Brotuers, 18 Catherine street, Strand. 
EMORIES, the BEQUEST of My 
BOYHOOD. Poems by EpmMunp Fa.coner. 

Now Published by 
TinsLEy Brotners, Catherine street, Strand. 





N 


Now ready, 5vo., pp. 408, with many Engravings, 
sloth, 14s, 
HE HISTORY of the VIOLIN and 
other INSTRUMENTS PLAYED on with the 
BOW, from the Remotest Time to the Present; also au 
account of the principal makers, Euglish and Foreign. 
By W. Sanpys, F.S.A. and S. A. Forsrer. 
London: J. Russet Sarre, 36 Soho square. 


HAT WILL THIS Cost TO 

PRINT ? is a thought often oecwring to literary 

men, public characters, and persons of benevolent in- 

tentions. An immediate answer to the inquiry may be 

obtained, a Specimen Book of Types, and information 
for authors, sent on application, by 


RicwarD Barrer, 13 Mark lane, London. 














Town | 


with | 


trated Edition from Sixty Original Drawings by 
Cruikshank, Leech, and Tenniel. 4to., with magni- 
| ficeut emblematic cover, designed by John Leighton, 
| F.S.A., price 2ls.; or in morocco, 31s. 6d. 


| . . 
The ICE MAIDEN. By Hans Christian 
AnperseN, Author of “The Improvisatore.” 4to. 
| with Forty beautiful Lilustrations by Zwecker. 
| 10s. éd., gilt edges. . 

“A perfectly new and fanciful Swiss story by Hans 
| Christian Andersen, produced as a Christuoas book, and 
illustrated by an artist with a geuuine sense of what is 
Swiss, and what is pleasant, such a Christmas gift-book 
is sure to be in wide request." —Examiner. 


‘The SECOND EDITION of the SHA- 
| pow of ASHLYDAT. By the Author of “ East 
ynne.” 


A PEDESTRIAN JOURNEY in CASH- 


MERE and THIBET. By Captain Kwierrr, 45th 
Regiment. In 8vo., with 45 fine Mlustrations on 
Stone and Wood. 2is. 


“We truly wish that half the works produced by 


3 vols. post Syo. 


appearing as this diary has. The book is an excellent 
and welcome addition to our records of daring travel. '— 
Saturday Keview. 

“A delightful diary of travel.”"—Press. 

** Supersedes all former works on the subject and com- 
| pletes them.”—Dublin Evening Mail. 


TON, including my Journal kept at the Old Capiwl 
Prison there. By Rost Greexnnow. Post svo 
with Portrait of the Author, 10s. 6d. 

“We think we have sufficiently excited our readers 
curiosity, and so we leave them to the perusal of ‘My 
Imprisonment,’ feeling assured that they aud Mrs. Green- 
how will get on very well together."—Morning Herald. 

“The author was one of the Queens of Society in 
Washington. During her detention she continued to 
| carry on an extensive correspon lence, and completely 
outwitted the Federal detectives from first to last. The 
book is cleverly written.”"—Morning Star. 


CONSTANTINOPLE during the 
CRIMEAN WAR. By Lady Horypy. Imperial 
&vo., with beautiful Chromo-Lithographs, 21s. 


The HISTORY of the BRITISH NAVY, 
from the Earliest Period to the Present Time. By 
C.D. Yorer. 2 vols. 8vo., 750 pp.ineach. 42s. 

| _ “We have abundant reason to thank Mr. Yonge, and to 

believe that his handsome work will doubuess, for many 
| years to come, be the standard ‘ Hisiory of the Lritish 

Navy.’ — £xaminer. 

“Such a history of naval fighting and naval enterprise 
must interest every one, andin the writing of it Mr. 
Yonge has had special advantages. In his two volumes 
he is able to tell some of the most delightful episodes in 
English history.”— Reader. 


, 





Just ready. 


MEADOWLEIGH. A Novel. By the 


Author of “ The Ladies of Bever Hollow.” 
post 8vo, 


CHRISTMAS at OLD COURT. By the 


Author of “ Richelieu in Love.” 1 vol. post 8vo., 
10s. Gd. 


Ricnarp Bentiey, New Burlington street, 
Publisher ia Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





Third Edition, in crown 8vo., 2¢. 


NAME OF JESUS, 


AND OTHER VERSES, FOR THE SICK 
AND LONELY. 


London: WILLiAmM Mactnrosn, 24 Paternoster row, F.C. 





SPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR CHRISTMAS AND 
NEW YEAR's GIFTS. 
R. FLETCHER’S GUIDE to FAMILY 
DEVOTION. A sale of 100,000 copies inducéd the 
author to improve and enlarge the Work, 
730 Services, each including a Hymn, Prayer, Portion of 
Scripture, and appropriate Reflections, being one for the 
Morning and Evening of every day in the year. Also an 
Appendix, containing Prayers for Particular Occesions. 
1 vol., royal 4to., 26 Enugravings, 28s. cloth gilt. 

*,* This Work may be had in Calf and Morocco Bind- 
ings. 

London: James 8, Virrve, City road and Ivy lane. 
T HE GRAMMAR 
BEDFORD. 

The Mathematical Mastership in this School will be 
| Vacant at Christmas, 

The Salary is £130 a year, with Capitation Fees of £3 
each, for Pupils under instruction, not exceeding fifty, 
and permission to take ten Boarders. 

Candidates are desired to send in their Testimonials 
to the Rev. the Warden of New College, Oxford, before 
the Ist January, 1864. Further information as to the 
duties, &c., of the situations, may be obtained by appli- 
cation to the Head Master, the Rev. F. Fanshawe. 

The Junior Arithmetical Mastership will also be vacant 
at Christmas. 

The salary is £80 @ year. 

Testimonia!s and applications to be made as above. 


SCHOOL, 





j To be published every alternate month. 


professed men of letters had as good a reason for | 


i 
Tn 1 vol. post 8yo., with Illustrations, 
} 


‘My IMPRISONMENT at WASHING-| 


2 vols. | 


It comprises | 


The TOWN of the CASCADES. By 
Mictaet Bantu, Sorvivor of the O'Hara Fawily, 
and author of several of the O'Hara Tales. 

[On Piidvy next. 
DYCK’S SHAKESPEARE, 
A New Edition, to be completed in 8 vols. demy 8vo. 


The WORKS of SHAKESPEARE. 


Edited by the Rev. ALExanper Dyce. 

This edition is not a mere reprint of that which 
appeared in 1857; on the contrary, it will present a text 
very iaaterially altered and amended from beginning 
to end, witu a large body of critical Notes almost entirely 
new; and with a Glossary, in which the.language of the 


| poet, his allusions to custums, &e., will be fully ex- 


plained. 


Vol. L, with 
Portrait, now ready. 





| New edition, 3 vols., feap. Svo. 


_PLAYS and POEMS. By Henry Tayler, 


Author of “Philip Van Artevelde,” 
Eve,” &c. 


“ St. Clement's 
(Next week. 


SPORT in NORWAY and WHERE to 


| FIND If. Together with a short account of the 

| Vegetable Productions of the Country. To which is 

added a list of the Alpine Flora of the Dovre Field, 

and of the Norwegian Ferns, &. By M. R. Bare 
nanp, B.A., late Chaplain to the British Consulate, 

| 

! 


Christiana, Norway. (On Tuesday next. 





In post Svo., with Illustrations, 4s, 6d. 


/The GENTLEWOMAN. By the Author 


of “ Dinners and Dinner Parties.” (This day. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. 


RACHEL RAY. By Anthony Trollope. 


(Fith Edition now ready, 


Post 8vo., 5s, 


The POCKET DATE-BOOK;; or Classi- 


fied Tables of Dates of the Princip ul Facts, Histo- 
rieal, Biographical, and Scieutiic, from the Begin- 
ning of the World to the Present Time. By Wit- 
Liam L, R. Cares. 

Mr. Cates, in his “ Pocket-book of Dates,” has really 
done good service. He is evidently a lover of historical 
accuracy, and wishes everyone to be like himself. . . , 
| You have only to consider tor a moment to what class 

the particular fact you require belongs, to find it without 
| trouble. Classitication is the principle on which Mr. 
Cates has based his work, and which he has with great 
judgment and discretion made sufficiently comprehen- 
sive without rendering it puzzlingly minute. Great 
| facts have not been overlaid by little ones, and much 
| judgment has been shown in the omission of subordi- 
nate events. We have only to add that the type and 
printing are clear and accurate, and that the “get up ” of 
the book adds another merit to those already mentioned. 
— Times, November 25, 1563. 


| Cuarman and Hau, 198 Piccadilly. 











| PUBLISHED BY HER MAJESTYS GRACIOUS 
PERMISSION, 
\ EDITATIONS on DEATH and 
i J ETERNITY. Translated’ from the German by 
FreDeRica Rowax, 6vo., pp. 386, cloth boards, price 
10s. 6d. 
| DITTO. Smaller Edition, crown 8yo., printed on toned 
| paper, pp. 352, price 6s. 
| DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO HER ROYAL 
HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
HE LORD’S PRAYER. Ilustrated in 
a Series of Etchings by Lorenz Frouitica. In one 
handsome quarto volume, appropriately bound in eloth, 
price 15s. 

“ M. Frolich’s Lord's Prayer (with an etched dedication 
| plate and prefatory plate, and ten etched designs illus- 
| trative of the text) is dedicated tothe Princess Alexandra 
|} asin duty bound, the artist being a loyal Dane, and is 
| about to be published in thisecountry. It is a work 
worthy to be laid at the feet of 30 fairand gracious a lady 
|.... Nothing is more ingenious in these designs thag 

the wayin which the earthly and the heavenly are com: 
bined and coutrasted.”"—Times. 


DEDICATED TO HER ROYAL HIGHNESS PRIN- 
CESS LOUIS OF HESS$&. 

\ EDITATIONS on LIFE and Its 
| 4 RELIGIOUS DUTIWS. Translated from the 
| German by FRepearca Rowas, Published by Her 
| Majesty's gracious Permission. Being the Companion 
| volume to “ Meditations on Death and Eternity.” One 
| Volume, 8vo., price Is. 6d. 


DITTO. Smaller Edition, crown 8yo., printed on 
| toned paper, pp. 338, price 6s. 


| 

DEDICATED BY PERMISSION OF HER MAJESTY 

| TO H.R.H, THE PRINCESS BEATRICE. 

NEW WORK by the Utustrator of “The Lord's Prayer,” 
**Mademoiselle Lili,” &e., &e. 

Tn I yol., small 4to,, handsomely bound in cloth, price 5s. 

rPHE LITTLE DARLING at the SEA- 


SIDE. A Series of Drawings by Lonexz 
Froticn. Text by ber Mamma. 


London: Truener and Co., 60 Paternoster row. 
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SECOND SERIES of ME 
On ThesdAy nexf will ‘be pailished, in post Svo 
portrait/ou Sfeel febm @ Photdgraph, price 


cloth. 


L from 1833 to 1847. 
by Lady WALLAcE. 
This second series 


his 
Dr. C. Mendelssohn, eom- 
mences where the first 
series left off, and termi- 
nates with his death. It 
inolades two visits to Eng- 
land, the period of his resi- 
detice at Drsseldorf, the 
production of the oratorios 
of St. Paul and Elijah, and 
of the tragedies of Anti- 


of 
Mendelssohn's private and 
familiar letters, edited by 
brother Paul, and by 


NDELSSOHN’S LETTERS. 
with @ 


ETTERS of PELIX MENDELSSOHN 


Translated from the German 


|g-neond Gdipus, aud the 
establishment of the Con- 
servatorium at Leipsic. 
The omission of the more 
technical letiers prominent 
in the first volume is sup- 


catalogue of all Mendels- 
sohn’s musical composi- 
tions, compiled by his 


copious Index is furnished 
to the whole work. 








| 


be: 6s | he WIFE'S EVIDENCE. By W. G.' 


plied in the second by a | 


friend Dr. J. Rietz; and a | The 


NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
Nowready, at gil the Libraries 


Wits, Atitlior of “ Notige to Quit,” &c. 
“The absorbing interest of the story will make this 
tale deservedly popular."—Spectator. 
“ A very powerful and interesting novel."—Sun. 


BARBARA'S HISTORY. By Amelia 
B. Epwanps, Author of “ My Brother's Wife,” &c. 
QUEEN MAB. By Julia Kavanagh. 
Second Edition. Three vols. 
“A good and interesting novel. 
charming. "—Athen@um. 
BROWNS and the SMITHS. By 
the Author of “ Anne Dysart,” &c. Two vols. 
“ 4 novel of far more than ordinary merit." —Post, 


‘Queen Mab’ is 





London: Loyewan, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. | A WOMAN'S RANSOM. By F. -W. | 


Of whom may be had, uniform with the abeve, price 
93. 6d. 


MENDELSSOHN’S. EBTEBRS. hom 


ITALY and 
Wattace, 2nd Edition. 


SWITZERL 


AND, translated by—Lady 





TO Catan RELI EE 7 


On January 1 will be published jn &vo, Part L, to be 
coutinued Monthly, and -eomplete F in 20 Parts, price 


Is. each. 


OMES WITHOUT HANDS: Being 


an Account of the 


Habitations constructed by 


various Animals. classed according to their Principles of 


Construction. 
Author of * The [lustrated 


By the Rev. 


ELS, 
With 


J. G, Woop, M.A. 
Natural History,” ec. 


numerous Illustrations engraved on Wood by G. Pear- 
son, from Drawings by F. W, Keyl apd E. A. Sinith. 


The whole of jthe ae 
trations are being drawn 
expressly for this work, and 
will present characteristie 
episodes in the life of eaeh 
Animal. The subjects have 
all been suggested by the 
Author, and the Drawings 


are submitted to his inspec- | 


before they are en- 
Figures of all 


tion 
graved. 


| j 

fhe | mos€  wpmarkable 
éxamples “will be ~ given ; 
ved in ever instance 


the Architect will be drawn 

together with its Habita- 
| tion, and will in most cases 
| be represented as engazed 
| in some occupation which 
identifies its species and 
mode of workmanship. 


London : Loyamax, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





Now re ly, in Lvol, fegp. Svo., prige 5sy cloth. | | 


poe™ . By Jra 

“ Miss Ingelow's volume 
¢&n scarcely fail to win for 
itself a warm welcome from 
all lovers of true poetry.”"— 
Spectator. 

“ To all who take pleasure 
in true and tender feeling 
expressed in musical verse 
—in poetry which...displays 
unusually delicate observa- 


London ; LoxcMaN, GReex, and Co., Paternostey row. 


Editi 


n InGetow. ~ Fourth 
jon, 
| tion of nature—Miss Inge- 
jlow's volume may be 
cordially recommended.” — 
Daily News. 
‘This new volume will 
; make the eyes of all lovers 
| of poetry dance with a glad- 


| come upon a treasure-trove 
of gold."—Athenaum., 





Now ready, in 8vo., with wutheréus Dihgrashs, price is 4d 
HANDBOOK of PRACTICAL 


TELEGRAPHY. 


By R. 8. Cutter, Telegraph 


Engneer and Superintendent, (Adopted by the Chair- 
mani and Directors of the Electric and International 
Telegraph Company, and published with their sanction.) 
London: Lenaman, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





MR. WATI'S DICTIONARY OF CHEMISTRY. 


Now ready, Parts I. to IX., 


in 8vo., price 5s. each, and 


Part X., price 2s. 6d.; also Vol. I., price 31s. 6d.; to be 
completed in 23 more Monthly Parts, price 2s. 6d. 


each. 


DICTIONARY of CHEMISTRY, 
and tbe Allied Branches of other Sciences; 
founded on that of the late Dr. Ure. By Henny Warrs, 
B.A., F.C.S,, assisted by eminent Contributors. ; 


“Mr. Watts’s dictionary is 
already recognized as the 
standard English work on 
Chemistry."—Dublin Medi- 


¢al Press. 

“The English language 
is not rich in lexicons of 
science; we would point to 
this work asa model wu 
which others might be 
framed. It certainly ex- 
hausts the — up to the 
date of publication, and 
therefore Eres, te it were, 
the balanced ledger of the 
chemist. To the practical 
analyst this work must 
prove of the utmost value, 
to the philosophical in- 
Vestigator it must, as the 


record ofall former labours, 
be a great gain,—and to 
the student who is trae to 
his studies it will prove 
an ever-ready guide. Our 
manufacturers know the 
value of chemistry, and are 
many of them experts in 
the special branches of the 
science which bear on their 
particular industries. They 
require to know the latest 
discoveries, and to keep 
them, as it were, in stock 
until the march of improve- 
ment renders it necessary 
to apply them. ‘This Dic- 
tionary places them in pos- 
session of these desiderata.” 





—Athenzum, 


London: Lonewan, GReex, and Co., Paternoster row. 





THE EARLY IRISH CHURCH. 
This day is published, 1 vol. 8vo., price 14s. 


T. PATRICK, APOSTLE OF IRE- 
LAND; a Memoir of his Life and Mission ; with 








der light than if they bad | 





an Introductory Dissertation on some early usages of 
the Chareh in Irelond and its: hjstorical position fom 
the establishment of the English Celouy to the present 
day, By James HenTHORN Yfopr, D.D., Senior Fellow 
of Trinity College, &e. 

Dublin: Hovoes, Surra, and 0o., 104, Grafton-stree 
Publishers to the University. : at ose 

London: LoS¢sawy and Co. 





Ronrssow, Author of “ Grandmother's Money,” é&e. 
Three vols. [Vert week. 


j¥icrst and DUcverr, i9'Great Marlborough street. 





Now ready at all the Booksellers. 


MEMOIRS of JANE CAMERON, 
| Femgld Cénvict. By 4 Parsos Matos, Aushor af 
i“ Fetu@e’ ‘itd bn Prigos." "Iwo vals, eis. | i | 

“This varrative, as we can well believe, is truthful in | 

eyory important particular—a ‘faithful chronicle of a 

woman's fall and rescue. It is a book that ought to be 

widely read.” —Z.raminer. 


, 
MAJOR-GENERAL CAMPBELL’'S 
NARRATIVE of THIRTEEN YEARS’ SERVICE 
AMONG the WILD TRIBES of KHONDISTAN 
for the SUPPRESSLON of HUMAN SACRIFICE, 
One vol., with Mustrations, lis. 


Tlie DESTINY of NATIONS ‘as IN- 
DICATED in PROPTIECY. By the Rev. Joun 
@uwmiNe, D.D. | 7s. OL 

Hurst and Brackett, 13 Great Marlborough street. 








Now ready at all the Libraries. 


rPHE INTERRUPTED WEDDING ; 
A Hungarian Tele. By the Author of “ Mary 
Powell.” Post 8vo., price 6s., cloth. 

“The author treads on fresh ground and intro luces 
us to a people of whose home scenes we are glad to rend 
such truthful, natural descriptions. Jt is_a story, with- 
out mystfries, yet fafl of stirring incidents and real 
tragedies.”"—Athenrum. 

Grivfrrp’ and array, corner of St. Paul's Church- 
yard. 





MRS. HENRY WOOD'S TALE FOR BOYS. 
With frontispiece, feap. Svo., price 2s. 6d., cloth ; 3s. 6d., 
gilt edges. 
ILLIAM ALLAITR; or, Running away | 
to Sea. By the Author of “East Lynne,” | 
“ The Channings,” &e. 
Grirrira and Farran, corner of St. Paul's Church- | 





¥ 





Now ready, fcap. 8vo., 5s. 


A FULL COLLATION of the CODEX 
SINAITICUS with the RECEIVED TEXT of | 
the NEW TESTAMENT; to which is prefixed a 
critical introduction by FrepertcKk H. Scrivener, M.A., 
Rector of St. Gerrans, Cornwall. 

Cambridge: Detentox, Bett, and Co. 
Beit aud Datpy. 





London: 








Thisday is published, 8vo., price 16s. 


HE MATHEMATICAL and other 
WRITINGS of ROBERT LESLIE ELLIS, M.A., 
late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, edited b 
Wrttrim Watroy, M.A., Trinity College; Mathematica 
Lecturer at Magdalene College, Cambridge. With a 
biographical Memoir, by the Very Rev. Harvey GOODWIN, 
D., Dean of Ely. 
Cambridge: Derontroy, Bett, 
Bevt and Daxpy. 





and Co. London: 





With Woodcuts, post Svo. 
EDGWOOD; an Address Delivered 
at Burslem, on October 26,1863. By the Right 
Hon, W. E. Giarstone, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and M.P. for the University of Oxford, 
Jonn Murray, Albemarile street. 





NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
On 15th December. 


HE COMPREHENSIVE 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
EXxpPLaNatory , Proxovuncine, and EryMoLoctca. 
By Joun Oattyre, LL.D. 

Editor of the Imperial Dictionary. 
The Pronunciation by Richard Cull, F.S,A. 
Above 80) Illustrations on Wood. One large volume, 
cloth, 25s.; or with Mighteen Supplementary 
Engravings on Steel, 30s. J 
Biackig and Sox, 44 Paternoster row, London; and 
Glasgew and Ediuburgh. 





THE BANK ACT. 
This day is published, price 12s. 
HE PRINCIPLES, and PRACTICAL, 
OPFRATION of SIR_ ROBERT PEEL'S BAYK 
ACT of 1844 Explained and Defended. By R. TorRgess, 
Esq., F.R:3. 


MRS. BARBAULD'S HYMNS. 
Now ready, with 119 Tlistrations, foap. 4to., 7s. 6d. 
H* MNS in PROSE for CHILDREN. 
By Mrs. Barsautp, With Original Designs by 
Barnes, Wimperis, Coleman, and Kennedy. Engraved by 
James Cooper. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle street. 


NEW WORE 
BY MR. DAVID ROWLAND. 
Now ready, one Volume, post 3vo., 63, 


WS of NATURE, the FOUNDATION 





A 
} L of MORALS. By Davin Rowtasp, Author of a 
“ Manual of the British Constitution.” 


Jonx Murray, Albemarle street. 


HANNAH'S BAMPTON LECTURES. * 
Now ready, 8vo., 10s. 6d. 

TTHE RELATION BETWEEN the 

DIVINE and HUMAN ELEMENTS in HOLY 

SCRIPTURE; being the Bampton Lectures for 1868: 

By Rey. J. Hanyan, D.C.L, Warden of Trinity College, 

Glenalmend and Pantonian Professor of Theology; 
late Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford. 

JonN Munnay, Albemarle street. 


NEW WORK BY MR. SMILES. 

Now ready, past 8vo., 63. 
| tat inctrato BIOGRAPHY: ITRON- 
WORKERS—and TOOL MAKERS. 








By Samven 
SIMLEs., 
By the same, 
SELF-HELP. . With Illustrations _ of 
CHARACTER and CONDUCT. 55th Thousand. 14 
Bvo., 68. 


Il, 
THE STORY of GEORGE STEPHEN- 
SON'S LIFE. Woodeats. Post 8vo. 6s. 
IV. 
LIVES of BRITISH ENGINEERS. 
From the Earliest Period to the Present Time. Witha 


History of Inland Communieation in Britain. With 7 
Portraits and 300 Dlustrations. 3 vols. 8vo. 63s. 


Vol. 1. Vernuvypen—MyYDDELTON—BRINDLEY. 
2. SweaTON—RENNIE—TELPORD. 
Georce and Rovert Srernensoy. 
Jonn Mcraay, Albemarle s:reet. 
Nemes QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 
cCXXVUI. 
ConrTents. 


” 


Japan. 

Progress of Engineering Science. 

Thomas Hood. 

Co-operative Societies, 

Lyell’s Antiquity of Man. 

Anti-Papal Movement among the Italian Clorgy. 
Queen Elizabeth, 

vaurech of England and her Bishops. 


Joun MurRay, Albemarle street 
D R. PORQUET’S STANDARD 
FRENCH WORKS:— 
DE PORQUET’S Le TRESOR de 'ECOLIER FRAN- 
CAIS, for turning English into French at Sight 


3s. 6d. 
FRENCH INITERLOCUTOR (Complément du Trésor) 
3s. Gd. 





PARISIAN GRAMMAR. 3s. 6d. 
CONVERSATIONAL EXERCISES, adapted to the 
Parisian Grammar. 3s. 64, 
FRENCH and ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 4.4 6d. 
bound. 


SECRETARIE PARISIEN, 3s. €d. 

HISTOIRE @ ANGLETERRE, 3s. 64. 

HISTORY of ENGLAND to translate into French, 
3s. 6d. 

TRADUCTEUR HISTORIQUE (Second French Read- 
ing-Book), 3s, 6d. 

London: Stupxty, MARSsmaAtt, and Co., and may be had 
of the Author at his Scholastic Agency, 14 Tavistock 
street, Covent garden. 

Now ready, the 86th Thousand, post 8vo., price 7s. 6d. 

OYER’S MODERN HOUSEWIFE. 

comprising Receipts for the Economic and Jadi- 
cious Preparation of Every Meal of the day, and for the 
Nursery and Sick Room. By the late ALExis SoYER 
With Illustrations on Wood, &e. 

“ Should be in the hands of every keeper of a kitchen 
and larder in the kingdom."—Lancet. 

Also, by the same Author. 

SOYER’S GASTRONOMIC REGENE- 
RATOR; or, System of Cookery for the Kitchens of 
the Wealthy. With Plates, Ninth Edition, 8vo,, Lis. 
cloth. 

London: Cimpxry, Marswatt, and Co., Stationers’ 
Hall court. 


INTS on LIFE ASSURANCE, with 
Selected Examples and Illustrations. 
By Joun Firzaven. 
Price ls, 
London: Simpxry, MarRsHAtt, and Co. 
Liverpool: Wenn and Hunt. 











Now ready, price ls. 
TTEMPTS at CLASSIC METRES in 
QUANTITY; 
Together with a Specimen of Translation from the Iliad, 
in English blank-verse. 
Ry ALresp TENNyYson, 
In the Cornhill Magazine, December. 
Sutrn, Exper, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 





Loxemans and Co, 
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HANDSOME ILLUSTRATED GIFT 
BOOKS. 
Price 7s., in cloth boards. 
Or, in an elegant style of binding, with gilt edges, 8s. 6d." 
half calf extra, 10s. 
p= HOUR VOLUME for 1863 ; 
Imperial Bro, comprising 
832 PAGES of TALES, BIOGR APHY, 
FOREIGN TRAVEL, How: Sketches, Social Photo- 
graphs, Natural History, P pular Science, Remark- | 
able Incideuts and Adventures, Poetry, Original 


Fables, and other instructive and entertaining 
Reading. 


210 SUPERIOR ENGRAVINGS, by 
John Gilbert, Greene, De Maurier, Scott, Bonwell, 
Nicholson, Robinson, Brandard, M'Conuell, Nicholls, 
EK. Whymper. Huttula, Justyne, Robertson, Cuthbert |” 
Bede. Lee, Nash, and other Artists, 


TWELVE COLOURED PICTURES, | 


after Sketches by John Gilbert, Kronheim, Nicholson, | 
Swertechkof, Benwell, W Whngitis, and other Artists 


HE SUNDAY AT “AT HOME VOLUME 
for.1863; Imperial Syo., comprising 
832 


} 
PAGES of INTERESTING | 
NARRATIVES, Religious Biography, Missionary In- 
cident, Homes and Uaunis of Piety, Episodes of 
History, Pictures of Social Life, Recollections of 
Travel, the Pulpit in the Family, Pages for the 
Young, Monthly Religious Intelligence, Poetry, &e. 


125 EXCELLENT ENGRAVINGS, 
by Greene, Woods, Benwell, Guichard, Brandard, 
Zwecker, Wm. Nicholls, Lee, Weedon, Huttula, De 
Maurier, Sly, E. Whymper, Sulman, Priolo, Justyne, 
and ether Artists. 


TWELVE COLOURED PLATES, from 
Paintings by Benwell, Zwecker, Weedon, Nicholson, 
and Skelton. 

“ Let us, in passing, pay a tribute of warm commenida- 
tion to that eapital periodical, The Leisure Hour.’ 
Quarterly Review. 

“Both of these periodicals are admirably suited for 
home reading.” — The Bookseller, 

“Jt would be dificult to find a page which does not 
contain useful instruction upon subjects of popular in- 
terest."—Morning Post. 

“ We have nothing for these works except unqualified 
praise.”"— Morning Herald. 








The December parts cf Tne T.ersune Hovr and 
Tue Sunpay art Home will be ready on the 15th of 
December ; and the Parts for January, 18u4, will be pub- | 
lished on the Ist of the New Year. 

| 





Rewiarovs Tract Soctery, 56, Paternoster Row, London 





THE LEISURE HOUR, Part 144, con- 

taining the December Numbers, will be published 
onthe 1dih of Decewber.—Part 145, containing the 
Jauuary Numbers, will be ready January Ist, 1804. Price | 





Sixpence. 





rPHE SUNDAY AT HOME, Part 116, 


will be ready on December 15th.—Part 117, con- 





taining the January Numbers, will be published Jauuary | 
1st 164. Price ) Rixipe nee, 
REA AT TRISH R EBELLION .—In the 


first Part and Number of the Letsure Hove for | 
1sé4 will be commenced a New Tale, by the Author of 
“ Cedar Creek,” “ Golden Hills,” &e., entited Tur Fos 
TER-BROTHERS OF Deon, a Story illustrative of the 
Period of the Great Rebellion in Ireland. Montiby, Six- 
pence ; Weekly, One Penny. 


Foe, YEARS in the PRISONS of | 

ROME, by a Jadge and former Member of the | 
Venetian Parliament.—See Leisure Hovn, Part 145, 
price Sixpenee. 


APTAIN SPEKE and.the NILE, with 
Portrait and Map. See Leisuge Hour, Part 145, 
price €d. 


TE) MIGRATION to CANADA: a Series 
of Papers by a Resideut. Leasvne Mova, Part 145, 
price | Gu. 


ILLAGE BLACKSMI tH, after Long- 

fellow: a beautiful Coloured Picture from a Paint- 

ing specially executed by John Gilbert. In Leisure 

Hove, Part 145. Also presented gratuitously with the 
tirst Weekly No. in January. 


ANTERBURY CATHEDRAL, beauti- 

fully exeeuted in Colours by Krowheim and Co. in 

Part 117 of the Suxpay ar Home, published January 

Ist. The Plate will also be given with the first Weekly 
No. in the New Year, 











Reticious Tracer Socrery, 56 Paternoster row, 
London. 
Nuw ready, I 
THOMAS DE LA RUE and CO.’S 
D-LETTER DIARIES and 


R E 
CALENDARS of 1864. 


Edited by Jaues Guasier, F.8.S., with an article on 


RS 
the Moon, by J. R. Hunn, Esq, Supe erintendent of the 
* Nautioul. Almanac.’ 


lilustrated with an original 
Photograph of the Moon. 
To be bad of all booksellers and stationers. “ 





Shortly will be published, price 3d., Stamped 4d. 
UNCHS ALMANACK for 1864. 
Illustrated by John Leech and John Tenniel. 
Puncn Orrice, 85 Fleet street, E.C. 





NEW AND 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


CHOICE BOOKS 


Nearly all the Books advertised in to- day's “ Spectator ” as “ now ready,” are in Circulation or 


| on Sale at MUDIE'S LIBRAR ¥. 


The Prineipal Forthcoming Books wiil also be added as they appear, in numbers proportionate 


ve anticipated demand, 


fo 


Revised Catalogues of Surpius Copies of Recent Works withdrawn JSrom the Library for Sale, and 
| Ligts of Books, -orncmentally boumd, for, Presents and School Prizes, are now ready, and wil! be 


Jorwarded, postage free, on application, 


New Oxford Street, London, December 





° 


5, 1863. 


zs 





New Work by Hugh Miller. 


Next, week avill be published, 


EDINBURGIL AND ITS 





NEIGHBOURHOOD, 


Including the Geology of the Bass Rock. 
By HUGH MILLER. 
Loudon : ADAM an CHARLES BLACK. 











Ready this day, at ‘all the Libraries, 


RANDOLPH 


A STORY of ANGLO-INDIAN LIFE. 
By the Author of the “History of the Siege of Delhi.” 


Two Vols., 


London : 


post 8vo., 





METHYL 


price 15s. 





WARD and LOCK, 158 Fleet Street. 





DALZIEL 


IN PENNY 


No. L, 


London : 








‘ 


ARABIAN 


WARD and LOCK, 


NIGHTS, 


NUMBERS. 


December 16. 





158 Fleet Street. 


=> + SS >? 








Weekly Numbers, One Peiay.-Moube Parts, Sixpence, 


DALZIELS’ 


ILLUSTRATED 


ARABIAN 


NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS 


Will contain Pictures by the best artists, including J. E. Millais, John Tenniel, an 
Engraved by the Brothers Dalziel. 


D. Watson. 


1a. 


The Text will be carefully revised, with a yiew to the suppression of the few words which, 
preserved in former editions, are felt to be unsuited to the taste of the present day. 


London: WARD and LOCK, 158. Fleet Street. 


t 








extra cloth, @s. 6d.; half mordcoo, 12s; 
morocco, I5s,; free by post. 

Taal : eee 

its Nature, Varieties, and Pheno- 
Third Edition. By Leo H. Groypon, 
“Mr. Grindon is evidently a thinker of great origi- 

nality 

on the crowded sre s and many-eoioured pheno- 

mena of existence. . « We cau commend 

volume as a vig cous, ‘stimulating 

Quarterly Review. 





| Demy 8vo., 


IFE; 


nena. 





Right nobly does the author diseourse | 


the | 
book.” —Zir itish | 


“Full of profound and admirable observations, hitd | 


pervaded by a devout and philosophical spirit. The work 
has great merit, and will well repay an atteutive study,” 
— Eclectic. 

“ Tt may, however, be recommended on the tar higher 
ground of being pure, lofty, and bewatiful in spirit from 
the first page to the last. Asa moralist, Mr. Grindon is 
a most lovable and beautiful writer. We are particularly 
charmed with what he says (and bow be says it) abeut 
love between men and women. Now and then. too, Be 
strikes upon quite original veins of thought.”—Jlustrated 
Times. 


London: F. Pretax, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





Now ready. 
Royal &vo., extra cloth, red edyes, 7s. ; free by post. 
Vol. 1 of 
. PIRITUAL MEDITATIONS for 
EVERY DAY in the YEAR, with Morning and 
Evening Prayers. By the Inte Rev. T. Govper. 
London: F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster row, E. my 








” Feap. 8vo., 280 pages, cloth lettered, : 3s, free bys post. 
THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF 
Y SGETARTAN COOKER 
Founded on Chemical Analysis, and embra 
the most approved methods of the Art. By the Author 
of ‘‘ Fruits and Farinacea the Proper Food of Man.” 
London: F. Pirman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 


New Edition, much enlarged and improved, priée/ in 
cloth, 2) Lis. 6u.; or £2 &8., dboynd im gale 
WEBSTER'S 
Ohh ts: TE DICTIONARY 
of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 
New Edition, revised and greatly enlarged, by Caxun- 
cay A. Goopkien, Professor in Yale College, 
In announcing this New Edition, the Proprietors 





desire to call attention to the features which distiny viah 
it, and to put before those who are in want of sie) a 
book the points in which it excels all other Dictiouaries, 
and which render it the best that hasas yet been tesved 
for the practical purposes of daily use. 

1. Aocuracy or Devinizion, | 5. OpSoLere Worns 

2. Proxunciation INrevwi- 6 Unirogmiry IN iu8 

GIBLY MaRKen. Mone oF SrELiLINy. 
3, COMPLETENESS. 7. QUOTATIONS. 

4, EryMoLoey. & CHeapyess. 

The volume, containing 1,424 pages, Is sold at 
£1 Us 64. in cloth, and will be iound, on comparison, to 
be one of the cheapest books ever issued. lu this New 
dition One Hundred and Seventy Pages bave teen 
added, without any additioa to the price. 

With the determination that the superiori: v 41 the 
work shall be fully maintained, and that it sha . 
pace with the requirements of the age and Le univer sal 
increase of education, the Proprietors have mlded ¢ 
New Edition, apart the editorship of Professor Seco. 
RIC¢h-> 

A Table of Synonyms.—An ponds of New Worle 
Table of of Synonsma— An Apne 
This Genuine Edition, the — of the Anthoe's 


— of Webster's Complete Dictiquary, is. im tbo, 
1,624 with a Portrait of the a ana is pnb- 
lished by Longman and Co., Simpkin and Co., Whittaker 


and Hawilton and Co,, Groombridge and Sons poll i 

and Daldy, Kent and Co., and wee and Co. hi 

burgh : John Menzies. Dublin; M’Glashay aud Gill, 
Please to see that no other Edition is substitute. 


M 
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Lincoln’s Inn Sermons. ‘GROOMBRIDGE & SONS’ 
poabiis nasi ns | DECEMBER LIST. 


Now ready, 1 Vol., 8vo., 9s. 
IN N ‘The INTELLECTUAL OBSERVER : 


SERMONS PREACHED IN LINCOLN’S RESEARCH, aud RECHEATIVE SUENCE s. 
CHAPEL, AND ON SPECIAL OCCASIONS. | Cesseesen 


> . - The GREAT CANONS ofthe COLORADORIVER. By 
By Rev. F. C. COOK, MA,, | George E. Roberts. (With a Coloured Plate. 
. r ont The SUPPLY and WASTE of COAL. By Professor D. 
Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, one of H. M. Inspectors of Schools, Examining _ 1. Ansted, M.A., F.R.S. 
ia <E RING -ESUVITS ’ 
Chaplain to the Bishop of Lincoln, and Preacher to the Honourable Society of eee Oy Cee ee eee 
Lincoln’s Inn. The FIRST JEWISH SHEKELS, with some ACCOUNT 
‘ cf the om DING COLNAGES of JUDA. By 
2 . a ne H. Noel Humphrevs. (With a Tinted Plate.) 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. | CLUSTERS, NEBULA, and OCCULTATIONS. By 
| the Rev. T. W. Webb, M.A., F-R.AS. 
See | ARITHMETICAL RECREATIONS. 
|The GENUS FISSIDENS or, the FLAT FORK- 
Lord Houghton’s Poems. | MOSSES. By M. G. Campbell. (Wich an Lilustwa- 
tion. 
pone st | Tae PHILOSOPHY of EARTHQUAKES 
Now realy, feap. 8vo, 6s FURTHER NOTES on the EARTHQUAKE of OCTO- 
. ect nina BER 6, 163. 
MOUNTAIN DRY OBJECTS. By T. W. Wonfor. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE POETICAL WORKS, {S.)\f88hhStotoiits 


NOTES on the VIURIO FAMILY. By Heury J. Slack, 
ee ae And UNPUBLISHED, or G8. genet ye 
COMETS. By G. F. Chambers. 


RICHARD MONCKTON MILNES eto 


NOTES aud MEMORANDA, 
) 'GHTON). 
(LORD HOUGHTON) 'A SPRING and “SUMMER in LAP- 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. BR rg ete 


| in Australia.” mata. at Bvo., cl h gilt, 10s. Gd. 


ul del TAT cello : aaa Seat MICROSCOPE TEACHINGS : Descrip- 
Mr. Gladstone’ S Financial ‘Statements. | Memmet various Olpecte of aopecial Entetest ane Mensity 


abet for Mic: scopic Observation. at. istrate L by the 








— -——_—- } 














I 

——— | Author's Original Drawings. With Directionsfor the 

Now ready, SvVO., 10s. 6d. ; Ar.i nent of a Microscope and the Coilection and 
7 M - . 


he Hon. Mrs. Warp Author 
ust = l le Coloured 


. IV Ing On AID INTC 9 ‘ll og Belopoage Te 

THE FINANCIAL STATEMENTS OF THE WAR WAPSCAOH By 
YEARS 1853, 1860, 1863. |_ Rumen aera Sey in ita 

With SPEECHES on TAX-BILLS, 186], and CHARITIES, 1863. /EHGLANDS WoRKSHoPS, x 
By the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, shops by Dr, ‘o ply an ta Demonte Wet 

Chancellor of the Exchequer and M.P. for the University of Oxford. = yah Roose ag Me haves ee ami er 


The DESK-BOOK of ENGLISH 
SYNONYMES. Designed toatford Assistance in Com- 

position, and also as a W wk of Reference requisite for 
c the Secretary, and useful to the Student. By Joan 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 











SHERER. Small post Svo., clot 3. 


Charles the Bold. The DAYS of BRUCE : a Story from 
ottish History. By Grace Acurtar, Author of 


This day, thi porte portraits, 2 its, 2 Vols., 8vo., 50s. "Mame Snfisense.” Ge, Nan Edition, feap. ovo, cloth 
gili, Frontispiece aud Viguett tie, Us. 


HISTORY OF CHARLES THE BOLD, GROOMPRIDGE’S 


SERIES of SHILLING GIFT-BOOKS for 
KE >; PUPAINDY CHRISTMAS. 
DU KE OF BURGUNDY. Elegantly bound, cloti gilt, fur Presentati 
By J. FOSTER KIRK. UNION JACK, and «ther Stories. By 
Mrs. 8. + Hatt. Containing “Union Jack,” “Mamma 
“Mr. Juhn Foster Kick, whose familiarity with the history and languages of Modern Europe has greatly aided | Milly,” Fanny's Fancies ilustrated witu 15 Eugray- 











me in the prosecution of my researches, while his segacious criticism has done me no less service in the prepata- ings, cloth gilt, ls. 
tion of these volumes.”—Prescott’s Philip the Secoud | The TOWN of TOYS, and other Stories. 
« teeeee By Sara Woop. Contai ning “The Town of Toys,” 
’ RR A lbemar _ * Hope Deterred,” ** ‘The Meri " Lilustrated with 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 4s Seavestnan, chat gin In 


— —S——S>= NO-MAN’S LAND, ani other Stories. 
By Tuomas Minter. Containing “ No Man's Land,” 


Now ead, * Sweet Spring-Time,” “ Gol +. 1 Awume. Illustrated 


with 15 Engravings, cloth gilt, Is 


‘The SEA SPLEENWORT, and other 


| Stories. By the Author of * Tue Hie ro Kedcly fe,’ 
» Mice at 


THE AUTHORIZED TRANSLATION OF | Big. tthe: Surajed Falseaes Wlasnted: with 13 


Engravings, cloth gilt, ls. 


iN y? EEK } \LOTTIE’S HALF-SOVEREIGN, and 
KR K N A N s L J I E 0 F J E S U S. other Stories. By Mrs. RusseLt Gray. Containing 
REVISED BY THE AUTHOR. “iy Loge Walk itataed wth a bayearins, 
——_—_—__ —__———— cloth gilt, ls. 
London: TRUBNER aad CO., 60 Paternoster row. The SHEPHERD 1 ORD 2 Sek et 
herd Lord fe Hereward the Brave,” ‘* Caldas: a Swry 
‘ P . of Stonehenge.” [ilustrated with 15 Engravings, cioth 
On 15th December will be published. gilt, Is. + 
. | The CAPTIVE’S DAUGHTER, and other 
CAPTAIN SPEKE’S JOURNAL | a. By W. Hearp HILLARD. Cc maining * “The 











Demy Svo., cloth lettered, 10s. 6d. 











Captive’s Daughter,” “The Little Trapper,” “The 
OF THE Plunter’s Son.” Illustrated with 15 Kn, gravings, clotn 
gilt, 1s. 


DISCOVERY OF THE SOURCE OF THE NILE, ™ ey ge em 


other Stories. 4 — 
‘ - sce P1e ‘The Orphans o E Ifholun,” ** The Poor Cousin, i) 
Tn 1 Vol., Svo., price 21s. Young Foresters. iliusurated wi th 15 Er gravins-, 


cloth gilt, ls. 


With Portraits and Map, and numerous Illustrations, chiefly from Drawings by Other Volumes in Preparation 
fi 0 i on, 


Captain GRANT. 
GROOMBRIDGE and SONS, 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 5 Paternoster row. 
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1. 

KINGLAKE’S HISTORY of the 
INVASION of the CRIMEA. Vols. I and Ii., Fourth 
Ejition, 8vo., 32s. 

In the copi are inserted in this yn, 
the author dea 3 aFisinzg oat of contro- 


verted matters of a ‘pr yiuees authority substan- 








tiating disputed state : ut rot a word has been 
withdrawn from the t wud nota word has been added 
to it. 

2. 

HISTORY of EUROPE, from the 
Commencement of the Frenth Revolution in 1739 to the 
Battle of Waterloo. By Sir AncurBaLp ALIsox, Bart, 
D.c.L. A new Library edition (being the tenth). In i4 
vols. demy 8vo., with portraits, and a copious Index, 
£10 10s. 

Crown &vo. edition, 29 vol«, £ People's Edition, 
12 vols., ¢’ ely printed in doable columus, £2 &s., and 
Index volu 3g. 

_ HISTOR YofE U ROPE, from the Fall 

f Napoleon to tls e Ac sion of Louis Napol. o: By Sir 
An TIBALD ALIS fart, D.C.L. 9 vols. £6 7s. fd 
U m with Li ition of the Anth« Ws History 

, from the French Revolution.” 
1. , - 

J ATLAS to HISTORY of 

uM ) Maos anl Plans of Countries, Batiles 
fights. Coustructed by A. Kesru Joan- 

1. Whh Vocabulary of Militury and Marine 

ury Edition, £3 33.; People’s Edition, 





LIFE of JOHN ‘DUKE of MABL- 


BORO! GH. W nme account of his cont Tacie 
I he ’ WwW r of t 1¢ Succession. By TIBALD 
» DCL. Third Editivn, 2 Por- 






EIGHTEEN CHRISTIAN 
e al rableat c presen, andl a b+ nt 


The 
CENTURIES. t 
E.lition, with Analyile 


Index. 
The MONKS of the WEST, from St. 


3. evnard. - By the Count de MontTatew- 
wised Trauslation. ). 


Post 8vo., 7s 





2 vols. Svo., 21s. 


LEADERS of 
uther, Calvin, Latimer, and Knox. 
fetiocn, D.D., Prin 
1 healogy, St. Mary's 
Ldition, crown 8ve., od. 


9. 

HISTORY of FRANCE, from the 
Earliest Period to the Year 1848. By the Rey. Jawes 
Waite, Author of the ‘ Eighteeu Christian Centuries.” 
Second Edition, post 8vo., 9s, 


By the Rev. Jouy 
sl and Primarius Professor of 
St. Audrews. Second 


College, 


“ 


10. 

LIVES of the QUEENS of SCOT- 
LAND, and English Princesses connected with the 
Regal Successic mm of Great Britain. By AoNes Strrick- 
LAND. With Portraitsand Historical Vignettes. 8 vols. 
post Svo., £4 4s. 


11. 

STUDIES in ROMAN LAW. With 
Comparative Views of the Laws of France, England, and 
Scotland. By Lord Mackeyzie, one of the Judges of 
the Court of Session in Scotland. »., 128. 

12. 

ESSAYS in HISTORY and ART. 
By R. H. Patrerson. 

Colow in Nature and Art—Real and Ideal Beauty— 

Sculptare—F.thnology of Evrope—Eutopias—Our Indian 

Empire—The Nasional Life of China—An Ii les al Art Con- 
gress—Battle of the Styles—Genius and Libert 
and Summer—Records of the Past: iueveh 
lm—India: Its Castes and Creeds—* Christ opt 1er 
North” in Memoriam. 8vo., 12%. 


13. 

LORD ST. LEONARDS’S HANDY 
BOOK on PROPER ry LAW. Seventh Ejition. To 
wl lich is now adde A Letter on the New Laws for 
»btaining an Indefeasible Tide.” With a portrait of the 
Author, 3s. 6d. 


14. 

LECTURES on METAPHYSICS aud 
LOGIC. By Sir Wittiam Hamt.toy, Bart., Professor of 
Logic and Metupby-ics im the University of Rdinburgh. 
Edited by Professors ManSet and Veitch. 4 vols. 3vo., 
8s. Each Course is sold separately, price 24s. 


1. 
THORNDALE; or, the CONFLICT 


of OPINIONS. By Wattas Samrrn, Author of “A 











the REFORMATION ; | 


Dev 


‘SAMPSON LOW AND CO.'S. 
LIST OF 

| NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Messrs. LOW and CO. bea to intin that thair new 
Premises, No. 1a Lidgate Aill, bei nearly recaly, 
they hope to remove their Business in the course of the 
Month; in the meantime, they are prepared t execute 
all Orders. either for their own Pabdlica‘ions, or Im 
portations from America. 
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| With Porwraits, F 


A GOOD FIGHT in the BATTLE 














of LIFE; a Story founded on Facts. Repriuted by per- | 
mission, from Casselis’s Fi amily Paper. Post Svo. 
| cloth, 7s. td 
MY MISCELLANIES. By W ILKIE 
| COLLINS author of “The Woman in Wh “No 
Name ‘he Daad Secret,” Now first colle oted. '2 vols., 
post Svo., 21s. 
FEMAL E b LIF E in PRISON. Bya 
| Fourthand Cl ieaper Edition ; with a 
ve Fe pane \ Fry reading t 
If. 1 vol. crown S¥o. Forming 
FPavourirs gt ny OF PorgLay 
SIGNALS of DISTRESS, in Refuges | 
and Houses of Charity; amo wg the Fallen, the Vicious, | 
and the Criminal; were Missionaries travel, and wher 
Good Samaritans clothe the naked. By Brancuarp 
JERROLD, author of “ Tae Lite of Douglas Jerrold,” &e. 
Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d 


The GENTLE LIFE: Essays in Aid 
of the Formation of Character of Gentlemen and Genflo- 
AY Reviewer. Crown 8v». 


women, Bya Saturi 
[Just ready. 
LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE of 
| Dr. LYMAN BEECHER, D.D. Post 8vo., with Mlus- 
trations. (Just ready. 


A WALK from JOHN O’GROAT’S 
to LANDS END. With Notes by the Way. By Eximv 
Beraitr. Post svo. (Just reudy 


PDOCKYARD reenter of and 


NAVAL POWER. By P Bas RY, 









} yards _r ae ards of t a. Photo- 
| graphs o e Great Pri an sta bdlishmer Svo., cloth, 
rice 2s. 
ABEL DRAKE’ 5 W IFE: a Novel. 
By Jounx SAUNDERS. An ¢ rely New Edition. With 
el Engravings from a Water-c » be. Drawing + ee 
| Tenni a. Forming Vol. XIV of Low's Favovurtre 
LIBARARY OF PopULAR Books. 5s, 


ILLUSTRATED CHRISTMAS 
LIST of PUBLICATIONS suitable for PRIZES and 
PRESENTS. With Steel-plate and Wood-cut Specimens. 
Small 4to, ornamental wrappers. 6d 


Th he 





NEW JUVENILE BOOKS. 


The STORY of Mr. WIND and 








Ma‘ fume R AIN. Translated from the French of ‘ a, ul 
d by permission of the Author. By IILY 

{) race. With 30 Tl lastrati ms on Wood, : a by 
Charles Bennett Smalls 


, bevelled boards, $s. 


sT ANTON GR ANGE; or, Life at r 
A Rev. C. J. ArkrySon, authdr « 
“ Play Hours,” &c. Ww ith tiles: 


| 








», Sy 


The BLACK PANTHER; or, a Boy's 
Adventures among the Red Skins. By Sir Lasce.ies 
Wraxat, Bart. With Illustrations. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 


The BOOK of BLOCKHEADS: How 
and What they Shot, got said, had ; How they did, and 
What they did not. By Caarces Benner, author of 
“Tittle Breeches,” &c. With 28 Illustrations by the 
Author, 4te., cloth, 5s.; coloured, price 7s, 6d. 

MORE FUN for OUR YOUNG 
FRIENDS. By Mary Gites, author of Great Pan” 
With 24 large Page Illustrations. 4to., cloth, 


coloured, 73. 61. 
LITTLE BLUS HOOD: a Story for 
By Tu MILLER. With coloured 


Little People. 
Illustration. Feap. sve, c.oth, gilt edyves, 2s, 6d. 


5s. ; 


NEW NOVELS. 
HARD CASH: a Romance. By 


Cartes Reape, author of * Never too Late to Mend.” 
3 vols. post Sve. (On Dec. 10. 


HANNAH THURSTON: a Romance. 


By Bayarpv Taytor, U.S. Attaché at St. Petersburgh, 
author of “ Views Afloat,” &>. 3 vols, post 8vo., 3ls. 6d. 


s (This day. 
PICKED UP at SEA. By Wittras 


J. Stewart, author of “ Footsteps Behind Him.” 3 vols. 





_ ourse on Ethi &e. Second Editiou, erown &va., 
is. fd. 


GRAVENHURS 31: ; or, THOUGHTS 
on GOOD ant EVIL. By Witttam Sirs, Author of 
* Thorndale,” £¢. Crowa 8vo., 7s. 6. 


SERMONS. 
Carmo, D.D., Author 
Eleveuth Thousaad. 


17. 
By the Rev. 
of “ Religion in Common Life.” 
Cheap Edition, in feap. 8vo., 5s. | 


JouN | 





45 George street, Edinburgh; and 37 
Paternoster row, London. 


| SQUARE. 


post 8vo., Sis. Gd. 


NOT an ANGEL. By the Author of 


“Ethel.” 2 vols. post 8vo., 21s, 
The STRONGES of NETHER- 
author of Lous’ 


STRONGE. By Mies E. J. Muy, 

School Days.” Post 8vo. [ This dag. 
The OLD HOUSE in CROSBY 

By Hewry Hot, author of “The King's 


Mail.” 2 vols. post 8vo. (Nearly ready. 





SAMPSON LOW, SON, and MARSTON, 
47 (Semoving to 14) Ludgate hill. 











NEW WORKS. 
1, 
LETTERS of FELIX MEN- 
DELSSOHN-BARFHOLDY, from 1383 to 1847. "Trana- 
lated by Lady Wattace. Post 8vo., with Portrait. 10s. 6d. 


[Om Téesday next. 


THEODORE PAaxene LIFE 


and CORRESPONDENCE. . dited by Joux Weiss. 
imile, an od Engravings. 2 yols. 


ac 


SvoO. 30s. 


The Rev. CANON BROWNE’S 
EXPOSITION of the THIRTY. NINE ARTIC LES, 
List and Doctrinal. th Editio m. Sve 16s. 

On the ts th inst. 


i. 
The BISHOP 


of GLOUCES- 


und GRAMMATICAL COMMEN- 
PAUL’s EPISTLE to the GALATIANS. 


Third Edition. svo. Prive 33 6d. 
3. 
The BISHOP of NATAL’S 
Work on the PENTATEUCH aud BOOK of JOSHUA, 
Part LY. avo. 9s. (Ow the 17th inst. 


a 





The BOOK COMMON 
PRAYER, from the Chiswick P ess, ornamented with Ara- 
besque Borders, adapted from Greorn vy my. Large 

| Svo. 15s., cloth; or 3ls. 6d., moroe 


| 


|} MIDDLE CLASSES. 


f° The Dock- | 





| 


| NARRATIVE 








NOTES on 


— ce Nugittixnea: 
ith 13 pl lip rial 8vo. 


HOSPIT ALS 3. By 
Third Peis urged; 
[Oa Taursduy next 


is. 


On PUBLIC SCHOOLS for the 


By Fant Fortesevr 
a001, OV". 


Patren af 


the Devon Coumy 8 [Shovely 


The FOUR EXPERIMENTS in 
CHURCH and STATE : with Observations on the Con- 
fliet of Chureles. By Lonn Roverr Moxtacc, M.-P. 
&vo. (Ja January. 

10 

The Fourth Edition of Professor 
MAX MULLERS LECTURES on the SCIENCE of 
LANGUAGE, 8yvo. (Jn a few days. 

11. 


The DANO-GERMAN CON- 
FLICT and RARL,. RUSSELL’s PROPOSALS of MEDI- 
ATION. 8yo. 

12. 

Sir RUTHERFORD ALCOCK’S 

Wish Maye aa i = npeaiiean: * | 


. 


JAPAN, voleg 
Svo. 426. 


13. 
EXPLORATIONS 
DOR. By Henry Y. Hixp. 2 vols., 8vo., 
12 Chromolithographs, and 23 Wood Eu 


in LABRA- 


I Maps, 


323. 


wit 
graviug 





li. 
The REIGN of ELIZABETH, 


Vols. I. and If.; being Vols. VII. and VIII. of the “ His- 
tory of England.” By James Anruoxy Frovupe, M.A. 
Price 23s, 

15. 


LORD MACAULAY’S 
TORY of ENGLAND. Pe ple's E ae aT) 
crowy 8vo.. Price ls. each. To be ec 


HIS- 


Parts I. and II, 
lin 14 Parts, 


2 comple 


ted i 


The GLADIATORS: a Tale of 


tome and Judea. By G. J. Wayre Mevinie, Author. 
ot “General Bounos,” &o. 8 vols. post 3¥0. | 31s, bd. 
17. 
The SIX SISTERS 
VALLEYS: an Historical Romance. 


He \Miey-Moore, M.A. 
3ls. 6d. 


of the 

By the Rev. W. 

3 vols. post Avo, Tilustrations, 
[On the 21st inst. 


18. 

SUNSHINE and SHADOWS 
or, Sketches of Thought, Philosophical and Religious. 
By W. B. CiuLow. Post 8vo. 8s, 6d. 

19, 


ANATOMY; “DESCRIPTIVE 
ana SURGICAL. By HewkRY Giay, F.RS. Third 
Elition ; with 400 IMlustrations. Royal 8vo. 

(Jn @ few days. 


20. 
GEOGRAPHY of the BRITISH 


EMPIRE, including Colonies and Dependencies. By 
Canoutne Bray, Feap. Svo. with 5 Maps. 7s. 6). 





London: 
LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, ROBERTS, 
and GREEN. 








THE 


2840 


SPECTATOR. 


[December 5, 1863. 








BOOKS SUITABLE FOR PRESENTATION, 








CHRONICLE of ENGLAND from B.c. 55 | 


The Designs 


to. 422, 


A to a.p, 1485. Written and Mlustrated by JAMES FE. DOYLE. 
engraved and printed in colours by Epwunp Evans (morocco, 653.)...+++-- 


Lek MACAULAY’S HISTORY of ENG- 
LAND, from the Accession of James the Second. Library E ten, with Por- 


trait and brief Memoir CALS, £5 153. Gd.) oe ce eeeeseceeeeeeeeeeceeesd ols. Svo. 80s. 


LORD MACAULAY’S HISTORY of ENG- 


LAND, from the Accession of James the Second. Cabinet Edition, with Por- 
trait and brief Memoir (caly, £4 48.) . 0.000 cece cece ee eeteeeeeee 8 vols. post 8vo. 48s. 


BOwWDLER's FAMILY SHAKSPEARE. 
Genuine Edition, with 36 Woodeut Ulustrations, complete in One Volume, 
ee 8vo., large type, price Ms. cloth, gilt edges; or 3s. 6d. haudsomely bound in 


HAKSPEARE’S SENTIMENTS and 


SIMILES, Text in Black and Gold, illaminated ia the Missal Style by H. X. 
Hewrareys. Third Ei lition, in massive carved covers ...... Square post Syo. 21s. 


(TALES of the GODS and HEROES. By 


the Rev. G. W. COX, M.A. Second Edition, with 6 Landscape Illustrations 
on Wood Feap. Svo. ds. 


(TALES from GREEK MYTHOLOGY. By 


the Rev. G. W. COX, M.A. Third Edition, revised .... Square 1émo. 3s. 6d. 


eeeeeereeee PO eeECT OLE E ee eee eee eee ee eee eee ee eee eee 


S LAYS of ANCIENT 


6d. 


Lok. MACAULAY'’S 


ROME: with Ivry and the Armada (morocco, 10s. 6d.) ........ lémo. 4s. 


LORD MACAULAY’S LAYS of ANCIENT 


ROME, illustrated with nearly 100 Wood Engravings chiefly from the Antique, 


by G. Scuarr (noroceo, 42s, ; tree calf, 318. Gd.) oo... eeee eee ence eee: Feap. 4to, 21s, 


TALES and STORIES by the Author of 


AMY HERBERT. Collective Edition, each Story or Tale complete in Gne 
10 vols. crown Svo. 44s, 6d. 


Volume, with gilt edyes ......c0cccceeccceceeecceeeees 
H ; | IVORS 
KATHARINE 
MARGARET PERCIVAL ... 


AMY HERBERT............... 3 
GERTRUDE ..................008 36 4 
The EARL’S DAUGHTER... 3 6 6 
The EXPERIENCE of LIFE 3 6 | LANETON PARSONAGE... 5 
CLEVE HALL.................. 46} URSULA 5 


LOkP MACAULAY’S CRITICAL 


and 
HISTORICAL ESSAYS. Traveller's Edition, with Portrait (cals, 30s.) 
Square crown 8vo. 2Is. 


LORD MACAULAY’S CRITICAL and 


HISTORICAL ESSAYS. Library Edition, being the Tenth (cal/, 523. 61.) 


3 vols, Svo, 30s 


Lok? MACAULAY’S CRITICAL and 


HISTORICAL ESSAYS. People’s Edition (calf, Two Volumes in One, 13s.) 
2 vols. crown Sv ». &s. 


HE Rev. SYDNEY SMITH’S WORKS. 
People’s Edition, uniform with above (calf, Two Volumes in One, 153.) 
2 vols. crown Svyo. 8s. 


THE WIT and WISDOM of the Rev. 
SYDNEY SMITH: the most Memorable Passages_in his Writings + ~ Ee 
s. 6 


PPerrrerreririrereer irri) 


ASHTON ... 


me 


ee eee ee eee eee een teeene 


Voreation. Fourth Edition. ..cc-cccccscccccccccccccvccssecect? Crown 8vo 


TPENNIEL'S: EDITION of MOORE’S 
LALLA ROOKH, with 69 Woodcut Mustrations from Original Drawings, and 5 
Initial Pages of Persian Design (morocco, 428.) .........eeceeeeeees Feap. d4to. 21s. 


MACHLISE'S EDITION of MOORE'S 


IRISH MELODIES, with 61 Original Designs and the whole of the Letter- 
press engraved on Steel (morocco, 523. 6d 


e) eccccccevecccere Super-royal Sve. 31s. 6d. 
Pe OPLE’S EDITION of THOMAS 


MOORE'S POETICAL WORKS, complete in One Volume ; square crown Svo. 
large type, with Portrait after Phillips, price 12s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges; or 21s. 


elegantly bound in morocco. 
HEAPEST EDITION of MOORE'S 
from Ruby Type, 


POETICAL WORKS, compe in One Volume, crown 8vo., 
with Portrait, price 7s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges ; or 15s. elegantly bound in morocco. 


GOUTHEY'S POETICAL WORKS, including 
the Author's last Notes and Emendations, complete in One Volume, with Portrait 
Bnd Vignette . 0.0 cc cccccccccccccse- cocsereecceeccccceeseccccces M 


Buz ACTON’S MODERN COOKERY 


edium 8vo. 14s. 





nl a Pal r 8 Pal ela bl 7\Tr . . 

HE NEW TESTAMENT; illustrated with 

Wood Engravings from the Old Masters, and with Borders, Ornaments, and 

Initial Letters, chietly from MSS. of the 15th and 16th Centuries, 4io., large paper, 
only 250 copies printed, price £10 10s.; Aaly morocco, gut top, in the Roxburghe style. 
[At Christmas. 


THE BOOK of COMMON PRAYER of the 


CHURCA of ENGLAND; printed at the Crtswick Press, aud ornamented 
a with Arabesque Borders adapted from Georroy Tory (1525) (morocco, 
SER: OBL) 000 ebsites Uses tae edovececotEs be ct coccccemecceeeves Large 8vo. 15s. 


MORAL EMBLEMS from J. CATS and 
Bt R. FARLIE; the Woodeut Ornaments and Illustrations by J. Lerauron, 


P.8.A., the Text by R. Pigor. Second Edition, revised erocce. 52s. 64.) 
Imperial 5vo. 31s. 6d. 


L*RA GERMANICA, First Series; with 


25 Woodcuts engraved under the peerinnelill ence of Joun Leionron, F.S.A. 


morocco elegant, 42%.) .....0.44- Feap. dto. 21s. 


L*kA GERMANICA. Translated by Miss 


CATHERINE WINKWORTH. New Edition of the FIRST aud SECOND 
SERIES (morocco antique, 12s. 6d. each; calf antique, Ws. 6d. each.) 


Each SERIES feap. 8vo. 5s. 
L**4 SACRA : 


_ 
Hymns, Odes, and Frag- 
meuts of Sacred Poetry. Collected by the Rev. B. W. SAVILE, M.A. Second 
Edition (morocco antique, 12s. 6d. ; calf antique, 10s. 6 


ML) .nccqceescece Feap. 8vo. 5s. 
L* a4 EUCHARISTICA; Hymns and Verses 
on the Holy Communion. Edité@ by the Rev. ORBY SHIPLEY, M.A, 
(morocco antique, 12s. 6d. ; calf antique, 10s. 6d.) Feap. 8vo. 5s, 


HORALE-BOOK for ENGLAND: Hymns 

translated from the German by Miss C. WINKWORTH; Tunes compiled and 

edited by Prof. W. 8. BENNETT, and by OLTO GOLDSCHMIDT (haly morocco, gilt 
CMGES, LBS.) care rcccccccccenes corececcecevesesseressseseesenes Feap. ito. 10s 6d. 


ALVERT’S WIFE’S MANUAL of 


PRAYERS, TIIOUGHTS, aud SONGS. Printed (and ormamented by the 
Author) in the style of Queen Elizabeth's Prayer Book (sor oecco, 22s.) 


Crown ®vo. 10s. 6d. 
THE LIFE and EPISTLES of ST. PAUL. 
By the Rev. W. J. CONYBEARE, M.A., and the Rev. J. 8. HOWSON, D.D. 
Library Edition, with all the Original Kngravings, Plates, aud Maps (antique calf, 


New Edition (morocco antique, 36s. ; 


BA RGa.s Wres-Cat7, BAG) oc cccccesccccescesccesccss sé eecccececces 2 vols. 4to, 45s. 
PEOPLE S EDITION of CONYBEARE 
and HOWSON’S WORK on the LIFE and EPISTLES of ST. PAUL. With 
46 Mustrations and Maps \tree-calf extra, or calf antique, Two Volumes in One, 20s.) 
2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s. 
ONYBEARE and HOWSON’S LIFE and 
EPISTLES of Sf. PAUL. Intermediate Edition, with numerous Maps, Plates, 
and Woodeuts (sorecco, 65s. ; tree-calf extra, or calf antique, Ws.) 
2 vols. square crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 
JAMESON’S LEGENDS of the 


a) MRS SAINTS and MARTYRS as represeuted in the Fine Arts. Fourth Edition, 
with 19 Exchings and 187 Woodcuts .. +2 ...0....0+ 2 vols. square crowa 8vo, 31s. 6d. 


i RS. JAMESON’S LEGENDS of the 
MONASTIC ORDERS as represented in Early and Medieval C hristi an Art 
Third Edition, with 11 Etchings and $3 Weodcuts ..........3« Square crown 8yve. 21s. 


THE SEA and Its LIVING WONDERS. 
By Dr. GEORGE HARTWIG. Second Edition, with numerous Woodcuts aud 
Chremolithograghs, .....0000 .cccesccccscccvccccccscccccscccesececeseceees Sve. 18s. 


THE TROPICAL WOR LD: 2 Popular 


Scientific Account of the Animal and Vegetable Kingd ms in Eyuatorial 
With 8 Ch romolithogr aphsand 1;2 Woodeuts. 


8vo. 21s. 
M4 UNDERS BIOGRAPHICAL  TREA- 
pt SURY; or Dictionary of General Biography; comprising above 16,000 
Memoirs and Biographical Sketches or Notices (calf, 198.) ......00.. reap. Svo. Lvs. 
\ [4 UNDER’S TREASURY of GEOGRA- 
Bi PHY, Physical, Historial, Descriptive, and Political; revised throughout, 
with 7 Maps and 16 Steel Piates (bound in calf, 138.)....... 200 ee eves Feap. 8vo. 10s. 


MAU NDER’S TREASURY of KNOW- 
i EDGE and LIGRABY of REFERENCE: GRAMMAR, DICTIONARY, 
GAZETTEER, CHRONOLOGY, PEERAGE, &c., with many useful Tables (bound 
BS RR OY eae i a a at ae Feap. 8vo. 10s. 


MAUN DER’S TREASURY of NATURAL 
HISTORY, or Popular Dictionary of Animated Nature ; with 900 Woodcuts 

Sixth Edition, revised and Supplemented by IT. SPENCER COBBOLD, M.D. (cal/, 

13S.) ..crcccccccccccccceecesscvescececeseesscecesecccccesseseeces Feap. 8vo. 10s. 


BLAINE RURAL SPORTS: HUNTING, 


SHOOTING, RACING, FISHING, &c.; revised throughout, with above 600 
Woodeuts, including Twenty recently added frou Original ee - by Jonn Leeca. 
8vo. half-bouud, 52s. 


Regions. By the same Author. 





for PRIVATE FAMILIES, Newly revised and enlarged Edition; with 8 
Plates of Figures and 150 Woodcuts (cal/, 128.) ....c0.-sceeeeere -Feap, 8vo. 7s. 6d 
Lonpon: LONGMAN, GREEN, 


LONGMAN, 





ROBERTS, ann GREEN. 
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